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For the Companion. 


GULL ISLAND LIGHT. 


In point of fact, there was no light at all on 
Gull Island; there had not been a light on the 
island for nearly sixty years. Young Captain 
Nye, who was about sixty-five,—he was called 
Young Captain Nye to distinguish him from his 
father, Old Captain Nye, who was nearly ninety, 
—remembered seeing the light when he was a 
little boy, and the Old Captain, of course, remem- 
bered it perfectly. 
Old Captain Nye, in 
the years long past, 
pointed the nose of 
his little pinkey, the 
Helpful Susan, to- 
ward that light when 
beating up the bay to 
Greyshells on a return 
voyage from New 
Bedford or Newport. 

But when the gov- 
ernment built the 
light-house on Rous- 
by’s Point, in the 
year 1830 or there- 
abouts, there no long- 
er was any need to 
keep the Gull Island 
light in commission, 
and as Gull Island by 
that time had sucha 
bad name that no- 
body cared to live on 
it, the old light-house 
had been steadily fall- 
ing to pieces ever 
since. 

There was not much 
of it left now. The 
lantern had been in a 
stone tower at one 
corner of the little 
stone house in which 
the light-keeper had 
lived, and these stone 
walls still were stand- 
ing; but most of the 
wooden roof, with the 
floors and partitions 
and stairs, had grown 
rotten with age, and 
had tumbled down. 

Gull Island was very small,—there was not 
much more than an acre of it at low tide,—and 
most of it was bare rock. On the south side of 
the old light-house the rock was overlaid by a 
thin patch of soil, and here there once had been 
a garden. The only sign left of the garden now 
was a stretch of rank grass and a briery tangle 
of gooseberry bushes, in the midst of which grew 
a gnarled old apple-tree, which rarely had even a 
blossom on it, and never bore any fruit at all. 

In truth, Gull Island was a pretty dismal place, 
and it had a pretty dismal history. Old Captain 
Nye remembered all about it, and now and then 
used to tell what he remembered. According to his 
statement, the last keeper of Gull Island light 
had been one Captain Lattamore, who had gained 
his title by commanding a privateer in the War 
of 1812. When the war ended he disappeared 
for a while, and the rumor prevailed that he had 
taken to privateering on his own account—that 
is to say, had become a regular pirate—down 
among the Spanish islands. 

Nobody ever knew just how much truth was 
in this rumor, for Captain Lattamore himself was 
the only person who could supply accurate infor- 
mation in the premises, and, somehow, nobody 
ever felt exactly like asking him, Old Captain Nye 
said, whether or not the stories about his having 
been a pirate were true. Even if he had settled 
down into a peaceable and respectable citizen, he 
might not have felt disposed to admit that at one 
time in his life he had taken to piracy for a living; 
and as he had not settled down at all, and was 
anything but respectable, and about as far from 
peaceable as he well could be, folks thought it 
much better, Old Captain Nye said, just to let 
him alone. 

Being let alone seemed to be precisely what 
Captain Lattamore wanted. Excepting once a 
month or so, when he pulled up to Greyshells in 
his dory to buy stores, he never voluntarily came 


Many and many atime had | 


within hailing distance of anybody, and by the 
resolute way in which he ordered people who 
came ashore on his island to get off it, he made 
very evident his desire that nobody should come 
within hailing distance of him. 

He was a big, slashing sort of man, Old Cap- 
tain Nye said, and he always carried a pair of 
big pistols in his belt. He had an absent-minded 
way of fingering these pistols, as he stood in the 
store waiting for his sugar and flour and so on to 
be tied up, that made such of the Greyshells 
people as happened to be buying things at the 
same time exceedingly nervous. 

Then at last. instead of dying in his bed or 


TEDDY 


getting drowned at sea, as a respectable man 
would have done, Captain Lattamore disappeared. 

That the light was out one night did not attract 
much attention, for the captain had a way of get- 
ting drunk now and then, and forgetting that such 
a thing as the light existed—and in this little 
harbor, and under the easy ways of the govern- 
ment of sixty years ago, no harm resulted from 
his eccentric methods of light-keeping. 

But when the second night came, and again the 
light was not burning, the Greyshells people con- 


TAKES THE 


cluded that Captain Lattamore required looking | 


after. Nobody wanted much to look after him, 
for there was some uncertainty as to how he 
might take it; but a company of forty men and 
more got together,—made up, for the most part, 
of the crews of two whalers which happened to 
be in port,—and away they went to the island in 
a couple of whale-boats, and every man, Old 
Captain Nye said, was armed with a pistol, a cut- 
lass, a whaling-lance, or a harpoon. 

But when they got to the island, there was no 
need for shooting or slashing or harpooning, for 
the captain was gone. Everything was in good 
order, and nothing seemed to be missing but the 
captain himself and the dory in which, presuma- 

| bly, he had gone away. 

| What interested everybody very much—when 
ing, and that the desire to examine the mysterious 
place could be indulged safely and comfortably— 
was to find how strongly fortified was the cap- 
tain’s home. 

The windows on the ground floor had been 
walled up on the inside in such a way as to leave 
only a narrow slit of about the right size to train 
a musket through. The door had been strength- 
ened with heavy planks, and, in addition to a 
great oak bar that went completely acruss it and 
was caught in slots in the door-frame, a pile of 
large stones was in the room, ready to be heaped 


against it in case of need. The upstairs windows | 
were guarded within by thick plank shutters, and | 
even the stair leading down from the lantern—for | 
the lantern was so low that anybody who had} 
climbed on the roof could have entered it—was | 
defended by a very heavy door braced by trans- | 
verse beams. 

That the captain had been ready to tight inside 
of these fortifications was shown by the array of | 
arms that he had ready to his hand. Eight | 
muskets and a fowling-piece, all loaded and all in | 
beautiful order, stood in a rack just behind the 
door; half a dozen pairs of pistols hung upon | 


| 
the walls, among which the visitors recognized | 
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the pair that the captain usually wore when he | 


went shopping, and over the fireplace was hung a 
heavy cutlass. 

With such defences, and with such an arsenal 
at his back, it was evident that Lattamore could 
have held his own for a long time against even a 
very strong attacking party, and it also was evi- 
dent that he would not have taken such extraor- 
dinary measures for his own protection if he had 
not stood in extraordinary danger of attack. 

The whole thing was a mystery, made all the 
more mysterious by the way in which the captain 
had disappeared. What became of him never 
was known. His dory was found, a week later,— 
right-side up and with the oars on board,—on the 
south shore of Nantucket. This made quite un- 
tenable the theory that he had been caught in a 
squall while fishing, and upset and drowned, and 
it did much to strengthen another theory—which 
eventually came to be generally accepted—that he | 
had gone on board of his own accord, or had 
been kidnapped into, a long, low, black schooner, 
of most suspicious character, which had heen 
seen the day before he vanished standing across 


| Vineyard Sound, and which a day later had been 
| sighted off the mouth of Buzzard’s Bay, crack- 


ing along with everything that she could carry, 


| and heading for the south. 


it became quite clear that there was to be no fight- | 


A short time before Captain Lattamore’s disap- 
pearance the light-house on Rousby’s Point was 
finished, and, as the little light no longer was 
needed, the station on Gull Island was abandoned. 
So year after year the old light-house fell into 
greater ruin, and as time went on, and the deso- 
lateness and the dreariness of it all increased, and | 
as the stories of Captain Lattamore’s piratical | 
wickedness increased, the Greyshells people came | 
to regard the place as an uncanny one, that might 
just as well be let alone. 

One single citizen of Greyshells stood out firmly 
against the mass of pulflic opinion. 


This was 


Theodore Radford, and for a minority that still 
lacked two months of being fourteen years old 
he was a very vigorous one. 

What Teddy Radford wanted to do was to 
organize an exploring party that would investi- 
gate the ruins of the old light-house thoroughly. 
There was a strong probability, he thought, that 
in the ruins of a house formerly inhabited by a 
pirate, or in its immediate vicinity, careful search 
would bring to light large quantities of buried 
treasure, and, at the very least, he believed, a 
reasonable possibility existed that various things 
well worth having, such as old guns and pistols 
and swords, pretty certainly would be discovered 
there. Teddy, as you 
know, already had 
organized a band of 
his own, and—al- 
though the attempt 
had come to a disas- 
trous ending — had 
made one strong 
effort to start regu- 
larly in business as a 
pirate. It occurred to 
him, therefore, that a 
very good thing to do 
would be to employ 
his band—that. still 
maintained its organ- 
ization in the hope of 
better piratical times 
—in the thorough 
exploration Gull 
Island that would 
yield, as he believed, 
such rich returns. 

At first the band 
did not take at all 
kindly to ‘'Teddy’s 
proposition to explore 
Gull Island. Its sev- 
eral members—Noah 
Barkum, Lem Har- 
bud, Tom Nye, and 
little Sam Wyburn— 
shared very strongly 
the feeling of their 
respective fathers and 
mothers as to the 
advisability of giving 
Gull Island a wide 
berth. 

Little Sam Wyburn, 
indeed, actually be- 
gan to cry when the 
daring Captain Teddy, at a capstan council 
down in the old oil-house on Nye’s Wharf, 
opened to his followers his daring enterprise. 
But Sam Wyburn was a soft little chap, and only 
ten years old. Probably his frankly confessed 
fear had a good deal to do with giving the rest of 
the band enough courage to decide that the ad- 
venture should be undertaken. This decision was 
not reached in a hurry. At least half a dozen 
capstan councils were held, at each of which Teddy 
argued in favor of his project with great eloquence, 
before the rest of the boys agreed to take a hand 
in it. 

When the matter finally was settled, Teddy 
fairly boiled over with enthusiasm; and on the 
particular Saturday afternoon when the exploring 
party actually got under way for Gull Island, he 
felt that the proudest moment of his life had 
come. 

It is possible that Teddy would not have felt 
quite so sure about this proudest moment had he 
known that just about the time that the explorers 
shoved off in a dory from Nye’s Wharf, the 
Admiral Benbow, returning from a fishing cruise, 
had rounded Rousby’s Point and was standing 
up the harbor. The Admiral Benbow was the cat- 
boat that belonged to Captain Radford, Teddy’s 
father; and if there was any one thing that 
Captain Radford most decidedly had told Teddy, 
it was that he must not go out in a dory on the 
lower bay. 

So it came to pass that the dory, sliding down 
the river with the outgoing tide, and the Admiral 
Benbow, standing up the harbor on a stiffish slant 
of wind, were approaching each other with a pre- 
cision and a rapidity that would have instantly 
taken every bit of the enthusiasm out of the dar- 
ing explorer, had he only known about it. 

There was not a great deal of enthusiasm to 
spare on board the dory, anyway. Noah and 
Lem and Tom Nye all looked very serious as 
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they tugged away at the oars; and little Sam 
Wyburn, who was steering, was so upset by his 
feelings that the boat yawed about dreadfully. 
Teddy, who was pulling stroke, had to turn his 
head over his shoulder every minute in order to 
keep Sam to his bearings. 

When they got fairly out on the bay, things 
went still worse; for the strong southwest wind, 
meeting the outgoing tide, had stirred up a very 
lively sea, and Sam’s bad steering often made 
them take in a lot of water. There was no ex- 
cuse for this—at least at first—for Gull Island 
was right up in the wind, ahead of them, and all 
that was necessary was to hold the boat steadily 
straight across the lines of waves. 
scared, to start with, and finding himself out in 
such rough water tended to scare him still more. 

Now, when properly handled, there is no safer 
boat in the world than a dory; and there is no 
boat more likely to come to grief in a rough sea- 
way than a dory that is badly steered. Teddy 
knew this perfectly well; and even he felt rather 
uneasy when a good-sized wave came aboard, 
splashing them all over and setting the whole 
bottom of the boat a-wash, as a particularly bad 
piece of steering on Sam’s part caused the dory 
to fall off before the waves so that she almost 
broached to. 

Teddy dropped his oar in a hurry, and managed 
to seize the tiller before another wave could come 
aboard; and Sam, who was completely demoral- 
ized, took advantage of being thus unceremoni- 
ously relieved of the helm to sit down in the water 


in the bottom of the boat and begin to cry. To) 


make matters worse, the wind just then breezed 
up still more freshly; and this meant, of course, 
that in a few minutes they would have a still 
heavier sea. 

As Teddy stood up in the stern of the dory, 
that he might catch the run of the waves better 
and so steer the more steadily, he saw very little 
to encourage him. Gull Island still was a good 
mile away. The wind was growing fresher every 
minute. A line of much rougher water was 
coming down on them rapidly, and directly in 


front of him three badly scared boys were tug- | 


ging away irregularly at the oars. 


The sight of those three white, scared faces, | 


and the sound of little Sam’s groans and sobs, 
upset Teddy pretty badly; especially as the 


thought struck him that he was responsible for | 
Half a) 


the scrape that they all had got into. 
mile away to windward of them he saw the glint 
of a sail, and now and then the boat that it 
belonged to rose on the seas so that he could 
catch a glimpse of it. If he had been less 
nervous he would have recognized the Admiral 


Benbow instantly, but his only thought was that, | 
for the sake of being safe on board that boat, with | 


the boys whom he had brought with him into 
danger, he willingly would give his right arm. 

“IT guess we'd better go about an’ try t’ get 
back,’’ Noah said. His voice had a very hoarse, 
uncertain sound. ‘Things is gettin’ sort o' 
squally, don’t you think ?”’ 

“I’m not so sure we can do it,’’ Teddy an- 
swered. ‘We'd be pretty certain t’ upset.”’ 

“Let's try, anyway,’ Lem Harbud put in. 
‘*We’re goin’ t’ upset an’ get drowned anyway, I 
guess, an’ we might as well take some chances 
an’ see if they'll do us any good.” 


THE YOUTH’S 
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Admiral Benbow with Captain Radford—very | he is, Uncle Elias!” the girl cried. “He was so good | But off in that rough place alone, with bad compan- 
truly said when telling all about it afterward, not | t0 mother! He never meant to hurt her. It was ions and coarse influences—it had, she felt, trans- 


one of the boys would have floated till the 
Admiral Benbow got up to where they were if | 
they had not had the oars to help them. 
As the boat upset, Teddy himself managed to | 
seize the oar that he had been pulling before he | 
went to the helm; and what was more, he grabbed | 


Hiram Meeker and that bad set; he got to going up 
town with them evenings, and doing what they did. | 
O Uncle Elias, I can’t forget it—that worst night, 


| when they’d all been up to the saloon and came home | 


late—I can’t forget!” 
“No. Your poor ma!” 
“Tt was that that stopped him; he didn’t want to 


formed him, and so soon, into something different 
from the brother she had known. 

Yet she could not doubt the boy. He was a poor 
little specimen of humanity—a coward now, that had 
lately been a ruffian and bully. But one look into his 
miserable face assured her that he told the truth. 

“What are you going to do?” she said at last, ina 


little Sam Wyburn too—and held him so tightly | hurt mother. He was better after that, and ever | voice which did not sound like hers. 


that they had to be hauled aboard the Admiral 
Benbow together. With the double weight, the 
oar had sunk so deeply in the water that they 
both were very close to drowning. They were | 


| quite unconscious when they were taken on | 
But Sam was | 


board; and if Captain Radford and Captain Nye | 
had not rolled them and punched them in a very | 
scientific manner, down in the Admiral Benbow’s | 
cuddy, that would have been the last of them. 
And so the treasure-hunting expedition to Gull 

Island ended in the forlorn return of three very 

badly scared boys and two half-drowned ones to 

Greyshells. They were an uncommonly sheepish 
| lot, these same boys, when they got together, on 

Nye’s Wharf, the next day, to talk things over. 

Actually, they did not call their meeting a capstan 
| council; and for once they said nothing at all 
about taking to piracy professionally ! 

Tuomas A. JANVIER. 
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BIRD-SONG. 


Thy song means more than words can say 
Of things so sweet and far away, 

Of things that bring to life’s worn eyes 

A touch of grand and glad surprise. 


Warren Messenger (Va.). 


| —C. B. T. 
| +@> — 
For the Companion. 


ANNE. 


Ten years ago the railroad running south from Cal- 
| houn was five years in the future. A stage was run 
in its stead; but little Dorsey, two miles and a half 
southwest of Calhoun, being without means of mail 
transfer, sent and brought its mail by a daily pedes- 
trian. For a year this servitor was Anne Davis. 

The employment of a woman was new, but Anne’s 
| sharp need of the slender salary gained her the ap- 
pointment. A small privilege, most girls would have 
reckoned it, that of tramping five lonely miles a day 
in all weathers; but to Anne it was a boon. 

She walked homeward on a rainy October morning. 
The mail had been late, and she was afraid Sammy 
| and Polly might be home from school, and wanting 
their dinner. The road was beautiful in summer, 
but now there was mud to plod through, with rain 
dripping from the trees. Anne wore of necessity an 
attire of short skirt and boys’ boots; the mail-bag 
was slung over her shoulder, and her face glowed 
warm under her soaked hat. 

“Little late?” said the postmaster, smiling over 
his railing. He looked after her as she hurried away, 
and welcomed the opportunity for speaking which 
the presence of an out-of-town farmer afforded. 

“That’s the best girl / know,” he said. ‘Don’t 
know as you can call her a girl—she does as much as 
|} any woman. Way of it is, her mother had been a 
| widow half a dozen years, and she died a year ago, 
| and now Anne’s head of the family. There’s a boy 
|a year or two older that aint to home. He’s been 
wild, Jim Davis has, and made his folks considerable 
| trouble. He’s in Ingleby now; got a job in the tool- 
factory. There’s two children, and nobody but Anne 
| to do for ’em. And now she’s took the mail-carrying; 

she needs the money, but it’s pretty hard on a girl. 


since.”” But a shadow on her face found expression. 
“I’m afraid, Uncle Elias. ‘They’re a rough set in 
the factory; I've always heard so. It won’t be Hiram | 
Meeker, but it might be somebody else. Do you think | 
so?” she said, wistfully. 

“Nobody’s going to make him do wrong if he | 
wants to behave himself,”’ said the old man. 

“He'll mean to,” said Anne. 
mother.” 

Uncle Elias, his withered face red with the comfort- 
ing heat, blinked at her. ‘Your heart’s sot on him,” 
he said. 


“He promised | 





“I’m going to get caught and took back to Ingleby,” 
he answered, ‘“‘and if McCormick dies”—he stopped 
with a stare, “I’m used up now; I can’t get much 
further. They’ll track me easy enough. Jim Davis 


| *ll put out, and they’ll have me back to pay for what 


he’s done.” 

“He may tell them,” said Anne. 
reply was a sneering laugh. 

How long she sat, looking down at the floor, bright 
from her yesterday’s scrubbing, she did not know. 
She hardly knew the train of her thoughts. All that 


But the boy’s 


| seemed plain to her was the duty which was forcing 


Somebody outside was calling her; it had stopped itself upon her. 


raining. It was Mrs. Baldwin in her buggy. She | 
talked about the fair; she “‘knew the children would | 


be tickled to go,”’ and it would do Anne good. Then, 
with an unwilling cough, she produced a newspaper. 

“IT don’t s’pose there’s a thing to worry about,” she 
said. “If you go to fretting, I’ll be sorry I spoke. It’s 
an Ingleby paper. There’s a fuss at the factory; the 
hands are on a strike, but I don’t s’pose Jim’s mixed 
up in it.” 

“A man shot!” Anne gasped. 

“A foreman. Shot, but aint dead. I shouldn’t 
wonder if Jim had kep’ out of it; he wouldn’t been 
likely to throw up a good place the minute he got it.”’ 

“No,” said Anne, but her hand, holding the paper, 
trembled. 

“If we hear any more, we’ll let you know, but 
| don’t you go to fretting,” Mrs. Baldwin repeated. 
She drove away, and Anne, remembering her fire as 
she turned back, went to the wood-shed. The clouds 
had broken over an autumnal yellow sky, and a cold 
wind was springing up. She had piled her strong 
arms full and was turning, when something crouched 
in a corner rose. 

“You needn’t be scared,” it said. 
touch you.” 

It was a boy, under-sized and slight, bui « look at 
his face showed Anne that he was older than herself. 
He looked like a tramp, with his bundle done up in a 
handkerchief and mud-drabbled clothes. 

“Do you want anything—something to eat?” she 
said, gently, for she thought of Jim. ‘Come in and 
I'll give you something. You’re cold.” His teeth 
chattered. 

He followed her in, and she drew a chair and 
brought him food. He pressed forward to warm his 
chilled hands, but ate little. His eyes roved uneasily, 
and ut an abrupt movement of Uncle Elias in ‘his 
sleep he started. 

“Every woman so far’s been afraid of me,” he said, 
in sullen tones. “They needn’t be. I aint a tramp, 
nor a thief, nor a murderer. That’s what they say I 
am,”’ he ended, narrowly eying her. 

Her first thought was that this was strange, foolish 
bravado, but the boy sat bitterly smiling. His face 


“T aint going to 


yet a hardened look. 

“I can prove it easy enough,” he went on. Despe- 
| ration and a pitiful wistfulness mingled in his face. 
“Do you know how far I’ve tramped since yester- 
day?’’ he demanded. ‘From Ingleby. Thirty miles.” 

“Ingleby?” 

“I’ve had a job in the tool-factory over there.” 
Whatever his confession was, he wavered on the 
verge of it, in dread of its effect. 

“Did you know the other hands? Did you know 
Jim Davis?” Anne questioned, eagerly. 

The boy gaped at her, his face changing. ‘Do you ?” 





Tom Nye did not speak, but he nodded his| Well, she does as near what’s right as she knows he demanded. “I heard he come from round here. 


head to show that he was willing to take the 
chances too. The sentiments of little Sam Wy- 
burn could not be accurately ascertained, for he 
simply lay in the bottom of the boat and howled. 

“All right,’’ said Teddy. ‘Since you're all for 
it, ’'ll try. But—but,"’ his voice broke a little, 


‘before we make a shot at it, I wish that you} 


fellows would say that you're not down on me for 
bringing you into this mess. I didn’t mean to, 
you know.”’ 

“Of course you didn’t, Ted,’’ Noah answered ; 
and Lem said, with a sort of a gulp, ‘It’s all right, 
old fellow ;"* and Tom, whose talking apparatus 
was not in very good order, did his best to grin a 
very friendly grin. As to the particularly loud 
howl that Sam gave just then, Teddy was uncer- 
tain whether to construe it as forgiveness or re- 
proach. de 

‘Now just keep a steady stroke until I sing 
out,”’ he said. ‘And then, Noah, you and Lem 
pull as hard as you know how, while Tom backs 
water. I guess we’ll make it all right,”’ he added, 
cheerily—for he suddenly remembered that the 
first duty of the captain in desperate straits 
should be to hearten up his crew—but if—if 
anything happens, you know,” and his voice 
broke a little again, though he tried very hard to 
steady it, ‘‘and I don't happen to get through 
with the rest of you, I will be much obliged if 
you will tell my father and mother that I was 
sorry—that I was awful sorry. Now, steady. 
There’s a bit of smoothish water ahead and I’m 
going to try. If we go over, hang on to your 
oars.” 

Neither Teddy nor any of the rest of the boys 
ever knew very clearly just how all the rest of it 
happened. There was a wrenching and a lifting 


of the boat, and a cloud of spray around them, | 


and then a rush of water—and then the boat was 


gone and they were kicking around in the sea. | 


It all happened like a flash. 

It was a lucky thing for Noah and Lem and 
‘Tom that Teddy had had the presence of mind to 
tell them to hold on to their oars, and that they 
had had the presence of mind to obey him. As 
Captain Nye—who happened to be on board the 


| how, Anne Davis does.” 

| Anne reached home before the children. They 
found her with her wet clothes changed, the kitchen 
| fire crackling, and the table set. Sammy was nine 


| years old and Polly seven, and their realization of 
| trouble was small. They loved and trusted their 


| elder sister, and took no worry to their small selves. | Jim Davis is one. I know Jim Davis. We was thick | after the right one.” 
To-day they were full to the brim of a fascinating | 


subject. ‘““We’re going to the fair!” said Sammy. 
“Mrs. Baldwin’s going to take us all in the two- 
seated buggy to-morrow afternoon.” 

It was the county fair, ten miles away. They had 
good fortune overwhelmed them. 

Their happiness was Anne’s, and their good times 
were not many. She kissed them as she bundled 
them up for school again. 
large and Sammy’s coat too small. They had been 
given them by neighbors, and Anne had not the false 
pride to refuse the help she gravely needed. 

Sammy stopped in the door. “Anne, there’s Uncle 
Elias,” he faltered. A little old man with a bundle 
was coming through the gate. 

Sammy and Polly, meeting him, hurried on. 


They 


Elias was of the bugaboo “‘codger” species; but 
Anne met him on the step, and took his bundle. 
“Toler’ble, child,’’ he responded to her query as to 
| his health, and they had no more conversation till he 
had dried himself, eaten his dinner, and filled his 
pipe by the fire, and Anne had cleared the table and 
| sat down with some work. 
The old man puffed away sleepily in his hot corner. 
| He was nearing eighty, and had lived for some years 
| on the charity of his sister, Anne’s great-aunt, who 
helped Anne little and grudgingly. His visits to 
| Dorsey were the bright spots in his life. 
| “Jim, you know,” said Anne,—she had been barely 
| able to wait before beginning the subject,—‘Jim is 
| in Ingleby. He’s got a good place in the tool factory ; 
| he’s sent me some money once.” 
“I’m glad on’t,” said the old man. “I guess he’s a 
good boy.” 





Anne dropped her work. All her soul was in her | 
It was not hard to see | 


face as she looked at him. 
that here was touched her greatest love and her 
greatest hope. 

“He’s a good boy, Uncle Elias,” she said. “He 
would never have done any wrong if he hadn’t been 
led into it.” 

“Nor nobody,” said the old man, solemnly. 


“But Jim—I wish you could know how good-hearted | bad; never a leader in wrong-doing, only a follower. | 


been once, and had magnified memories, and their | 


Polly’s shoes were too | 


could never rid themselves of the idea that Uncle | 


| You know him?” 

| Yes.” Something held Anne from saying more, 

| and the boy went on hurriedly : 

“They think I shot McCormick! They believe it, 
because I haint kept straight since I been there. 

| Well, there’s others been bad as me, and worse, and 


enough one time. Now he turns on me; sneaks out 
of this, and lays itonto me. I'll live to get it back 
on him!” said the boy, fiercely. 

“They think ’twas me at the bottom of the strike,” 
he went on. “It was Jim Davis more’n anybody. 
He said we was slaving for starvation wages, and 
he’d put in for more and see it through, and he stuck 
to it. I'd backed out more’n once if Jim Davis hadn’t 
kep’ us to it. 

“It was him heading us when it happened. He 
wanted to go up to MeCormick’s and get a fuss going; 
he thought ’twas McCormick holding the bosses 
| against us, and he was down on him. He wa’n’t 
quite sober, you see. He was the one that called 
McCormick out and went at him about leaving town 
or getting hurt, and then when McCormick talked 
back and showed he wa’n’t afraid, Jim was crazy. 
He took out his pistol and fired, and it hit him in the 
side and he fell over. Didn’t I see him? I didn’t 
have a pistol; any of the fellows knew that. They 
could prove he’s lying if they wa’n’t a set of cowards! 

“Well, he settled things for me, Jim Davis did. He 
said I shot him, and the whole town thinks so. I 


might ’s well done it, I wouldn’t been no worse. I | 


was right up with Jim Davis all through, like a fool. 

Seeing I didn’t,” said the boy, his voice hoarsened 

by his dreary monologue, ‘I hadn’t ought to pay for 

it. I shall, if they get hold of me. Some of ’em 
said I better get out the way and I did. They’ll be 
after me fast enough, and then, Lord knows!” 

The poor girl who had heard him sat still, be- 
numbed, when he had done. The fire’s crackling and 
Uncle Elias’s peaceful breathing were all that broke 

| the silence. 

Jim, whom her love and hope had been centred in! 
How much she had loved him and hoped from him 
she had not realized till now; now that her tender 
trust was betrayed as she had never dreamed it could 
be. Jinr! kind-hearted Jim, with his honest eyes so 
| like his mother’s, the mother he had promised never 

again to hurt. That he had forgotten! This, if she 
had been alive, would have killed her. 
| What had ledtoit? It was strangely unlike Jim— 
| this awful thing. He had never been riotous and 





Was itaduty? If it was, had she strength to do 
it? She had found strength so far for all that had 
come to her hand, and it had not been little. Her 
mother’s words, almost her last, had never left her: 
“Do what you know is right, Anne. Be strong 
enough, and do it. There is no happiness for us 
but in doing our duty.” 

But this was like nothing she had ever known. He 
was her brother, though he had sunk so far from her 
as to do this thing; he was Jim, and she could love 
him no less, nor ever would. What was this boy to 
her? He was innocent and Jim was guilty, and he 
would suffer and Jim would go free. She pitied the 
boy. But could she? OJim! O Jim! 

Finally she went and stood before the boy. “If 
they don’t find you when they come after you,” she 
said, her voice trembling, “that will give you a chance, 
won’tit? Then they might find out—who did it.” 

“They'll find me,” he returned. 

“You don’t ask me to help you.”’ 

“TI didn’t think you would,” he said, blankly. 

“I will,” Anne said, slowly. ‘“‘You didn’t do it, 
and you shouldn’t suffer for it; it couldn’t be right! 1 
can hide you here till they have come and gone, 
and then you can go home. You must not pay 
for what he did. If I can save you from it I will. 
There is a garret room nobody goes into, and nobody 
will know.” 

Uncle Elias was stirring wakefully, and she could 
hear the children’s voices. She opened the stair- 
door hurriedly. 

The boy looked at her as he passed up. She was 
feeling chilled and strange, so long had the tension 
been and so great her effort, but the boy’s face, with 
its half-abashed glow, sent a warm thrill through 
her. 

“1’ll never forget you for this,” he said. 

Her decision and her deed gave her strength, of a 
kind. She went through the day as she would other- 
wise have done. She got supper, attended to the 
children’s wants, and all the evening talked with 
Unele Elias. When the children were in bed and she 





was a weak and yet a bad one; his eyes had a shallow 


had helped Uncle Elias upstairs, she made up a 
| plateful of food and took it up to the garret room. 
The boy was asleep, with the hard lines smoothed out 
of his face, its badness softened. She left the plate 
beside him and stole away. 

| Early the next morning, as she bent over the fire 
| cooking the breakfast, she heard wheels, and saw 
Sammy run through the yard in answer to the call 
| of a man in a mud-splashed buggy. He drove away 
| after a word, and Sammy ran in. 

| ‘‘He wanted to know if we’d seen a boy tramping 
| through here yesterday,” he said, round-eyed. “I 
told him no.” 

His sister looked away from him. 
Jim? 

It was not till the children had gone to school 
| and Uncle Elias out for an airing that she could go 
to the garret. She took the remains of the break- 
fast, and told the boy of the man in the buggy. 

“Ill go, then,” he said, with a long breath. “I'll 
cut over to the north road and keep on there, and 
he’ll go back without me. Me! they’d better get 


| Where was 
| 


| She stood in the door, a few minutes later, and 


watched him go. Then she put on her mail-carrying 
uniform of short skirt and boots, and went on her 
daily journey. Yesterday it had been raining, but 
she had been happy; to-day it was fragrantly warm 
and sunny, but all the-light was gone out of her life. 
She would not tell the children yet; not till she 
must. But they would not realize the calamity, or 
suffer as she did. She would have it to bear alone. 
| She had had time to think of it now, and she knew 
| how great a sorrow had fallen to her. 
It was not of the disgrace she thought, but of the 
long hopelessness before her. Where would he go, 
| and what would become of him? Should she ever 
| see him again? 


| 
| Suddenly at a turn in the road she saw coming 


| toward her rapidly a figure, the sight of which made 
| her gasp and stand still. 

| “Well, Anne! I thought I’d meet you somewhere 
} along,” a hearty voice called to her. “I got into 
Calhoun on the morning freight and I started right 
home. Ill turn round and go back with you, Anne. 
Here, let me have the mail-bag.” 

Her brother kissed her. Without a word or a 
question she knew, as she looked at his smiling, fresh 
face that all that had been cruelly weighing her down 
was the nightmare it had seemed. Her eyes filled 
with tears as she looked at him, tears of a thanks 
giving so great that her heart seemed to stand still 
with it. 

“What have you come home for, Jim?” she whis 
pered; they walked on together. 

“There’s a strike at the factory,” he said. ‘““There’s 
been a rough time—one man’s been hurt. I wasn’t 
in it, Anne. About twenty of us wasua’t. We 
thought we got wages enough, and anyhow what we 
got was a fortune to some of us, like me. We didu’t 
join in. The foreman and manager knew it, and 
they’ve promised us work right along and first chance 
for more wages. There aint anything doing just now, 
things are so stirred up, and the ones that lived near 
enough have gone home till to-morrow. I started the 
minute I could; I’ve been homesick enough for you 
| and the children, Anne.” 

He turned to her, lifting his hat from his warm 
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forehead and eagerly smiling. She took his hand in 
hers tightly, and told him all her strange story in one 
trembling breath. 

“O Jim!” she said. ‘And I believed it all!” 


upon his lifeless body. The man had been trodden to | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


After vainly calling his name, Mellen went to the | tube, he proceeded to suck up the honey int 
place where he had posted him, and there stumbled | 








0 his 


| mouth. 


“Bueno !” he exclaimed, smacking his lips, “it is 


319 


haste. The Indians were coming on at a gallop, and 
there was scanty time for preparation. 
I knew that whatever was done by way of defence 


He paused for a little, blankly. ‘Anne, he wasn’t 
lying,” he said. “It was Jim Davis shot him, and 
everybody knows it now. Anne, I wish you could 


death by the horses of the Indians, probably as he 
lay asleep in the grass. 

As rapidly as possible the brush was dragged off, 
such of the animals as had been thrown down got 


eyrobana.” He meant a kind of honey, collected 
from a very sweet flower in the Chaco, called the 
ybirapaye. 

“But, Pablo,” said Mellen, “that does very well for 


must be done mainly by Mellen, Metorras and myself, 
with perhaps a little aid from McLelan. 1 therefore 
ordered the Argentines to fetch all the animals close 





see the other Jim Davis. It’s been sort of a joke 
with the fellows, our name being alike—it aint so 
uncommon—and us being so different. He’s six feet, 
and the roughest-looking you ever saw. He shot 
McCormick, and he laid it on Mat Demming; that 
was Mat Demming that came here. I know him, but 
I don’t train with him. But McCormick’s better and 


upon their legs, and the riatas again stretched around 
| the camp site to prevent the stock from straying off. | 
Sentinels were again posted at some little distance | 
from the cart, and bidden to keep walking to and fro; | 
but it is safe to say that there was no more sleeping 
on the part of the guards that night, nor on the part | 


of any one else. 
Jim Davis aint so scared and he let out that he did | 


| Day broke without further alarm. As soon as it 
the shooting. He’s arrested, but he’ll get off, that’s | was light enough to discern objects, we discovered | 
what they say. I’m sorry for little Mat Demming, it 


| that we had three extra horses in our troupa, which | 
was rough on him. But it’s the bad company he’s | 
been in, and — 


had evidently been lost by our assailants. Each had | 
|a rawhide bridle attached to its lower jaw, and a | 

“Anne,” he broke off, “I don’t have anything to do | heavy surcingle of the same material. Fastened to | 

with that crowd. I’ve kept straight, and I will! | this band was a long, stout thong, which, joined with | 

You needn’t have believed it. I know why; but you | a like thong on each of the others, formed a kind of 

needn’t have, Anne. I’m done with it. Don’t you | rawhide cable, which trailed upon the ground behind 

think I’ve got a spark of manliness in me, to see you | the horses, and had been broken short off. 

working here like this, doing things no girl ever did | 

before, and not do my part? 


“It looks as if all their horses had been attached | 
“Didn’t I promise mother? Anne, you needn’t be | odd accoutrements. “That would account for the | 





| kind of cactus, called the cardon, as a hive. 


you, but if you were collecting it for me, it would not 
be quite nice.” 

“Ah, but I would not take it in my mouth, sefior!”” 
cried the bright lad. “I would use a larger, longer 
reed and only draw it up into the reed, then blow it 
into a dish.” 

He pointed out another bees’ nest to us, consisting 
of a pear-shaped mass of cells, attached to the trunk 
of a large tree, the bark of which is used for tanning 
hides. This bee Pablo called a mozo-mozo, pronounc- 
ing the word in a low tone, in imitation of the hum 
of the insect. 

A few moments later he showed us still another 
larger bee which he called toisimi, ‘‘the best bee,” he 
said, “of all those in the Chaco.”” This bee lays up 
large stores of honey, making use of a particular 
The 


about the wagon and stand by them, quietly, to pre- 
vent a stampede. It was necessary for me to super 
vise the execution of this order; and by the time I 
had seen it done, the Indians had approached within 
half a mile. 

But Mellen had our arms and cartridges carefully 
laid in readiness in the rear of our wagon. When I 
came back he and Colon stood there, quite cool, 
awaiting my return. 

“We've one minute left yet,” Mellen remarked, 
handing me his field-glass. “Take a look at those 
fellows, captain; that’s an odd rig they’ve got!” 

MARCUS T. VANDERPOOL. 
(To be continued.) 
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cardon cactus has a very thick trunk, generally hol- | 
low, often a foot or more in diameter. Inside these 
drum-like cavities the toisimi places its hoard of | 


You may not see, I may not know, 
The deeds to which our kind words grow ; 
But they are never lost, | know. 

Selected, 


| together,’? Mellen remarked, as we examined these | 
afraid. You won’t ever have to worry about me 


again—never!”” EMMA A. OPPER. 
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ON BOARD AN ARROW-PROOF. 
A Story of the Gran Chaco. 
IN StX CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER II. 
Strange Methods of Attack. 


The night which came on was windy and dark; 
although it was not precisely cloudy, there was enough 
haze or dust to obscure the stars. The moon did not 
rise until late. As dusk fell, all the mules and bullocks 
were driven in from grazing, and a double 
line of riatas was stretched from the ends 
of the brush barricades in the front and 
rear. 

After supper was eaten, the Argentines 
wished to turn in comfortably for a night’s 
sleep, but Mellen and I[ insisted upon post- 
ing sentries. Eight of the most capable— 
including little Pablo, who, I had already 
discovered, had a good head—were selected 
for this duty, and divided into two watches 
of four each, the first to stand guard until 
midnight, the second from that hour until 
daybreak. Mellen, Colon Metorras and I 
also divided the time. Mellen undertook 
to watch the first three hours. Then he 
waked me for my turn during the midnight 
hours. 

After Mellen had gone to sleep, I made a 
circuit of the camp. Although there was 
profound silence, 1 still believed that we 
should be attacked before morning. I saw 
nothing of our sentinels, and no doubt 
they were asleep. 

[had just returned and sat down to watch 
when I heard a noise, as of horses tramp- 
ling out on the plain. T listened intently. 

It grew louder. It was coming nearer 
momentarily. 

Mellen started. At the same instant I 
heard a smothered outery off to our left 
in the direction of the timber. 

I shouted a loud alarm to the whole camp. 

Mellen and Metorras were on their feet in 
amoment. We seized our guns. A thun- 
derous trampling, as of a regiment of cav- 
alry, shook the plain, and it was close upon 
us. Our men, suddenly wakened, were 
calling out in a sort of fright, and the 
cattle were astir. 

Then occurred a thing which utterly astounded us. 
The entire brush barricade on the side next the tim- 
ber, and with it numbers of the mules and bullocks, 
was precipitated against our cart with a tremendous 
shock which forced the large vehicle bodily backward 
several yards. We were all three thrown down. 

I regained my feet, and, seeking one of the loop- 
holes with my hend, thrust out my gun. It encoun- 
tered a tangle of brush in which we were half-buried. 
I distinguished the outline of mounted figures, how- | 
ever, and discharged both barrels of my piece among 
them. Mellen, too, fired by the light of my last 


manner in which the brush was pulled against us.” 

“The cart proved too heavy for them,” said Mellen, 
laughing. ‘Their line parted—but not till we had 
been pulled all in a heap.” 

I ordered two of the Gauchos to prepare a grave 
for the unfortunate man, Posé, and took the oppor- 
tunity to give them a brief lecture on the importance 
of doing proper sentinel duty. They were on the 
point of burying the body, when Mellen came out 
where we stood. 

“This man plainly lost his life through falling 
asleep at his post,’’ he said. “I cannot say that I 
greatly pity him. But if you please, Mr. Vanderpool, 
I will read a part of our church burial service over 
him. I have a Prayer-Book in my haversack.” 

I was only too glad to hear his proposition, for 


| were on their return march to their toldaria, or vil- | itself. 


sweets. | 
At about two o’clock we halted near a clump of | 
three short, clumsy cacti to rest the animals and take | 
lunch. The scouts from the rear came in, and again 
reported Indians on the trail. Mellen and Colon DOWN THE MOSELLE. 
Metorras rode back to reconnoitre. We came to the The River Moselle, often called ‘The Bride of the 
conclusion that the savages had been on a foray, and | Rhine,”’ is even more picturesque than the Rhine 
It is more winding, and also narrower, so 
lage, somewhere in the Chaco, perhaps as far north | that the voyager is nearer the beauty and quaintness 
as the Vermejo River. of its shores. Its bordering hills, although no higher 
They appeared to have a large herd of horses, and | than those along the Rhine, are at least equally im- 
Pablo declared that he had seen horned cattle follow- pressive, while the valleys and ravines which wind 
ing them at a distance of a mile in the rear of their | away between them are more irregular and inviting. 
main party. A rowing trip down the Moselle is safe, easy, and 
Mellen and Metorras came back and joined us as | full of pleasure. One may start at Metz, or even at 
we were feasting upon honey and parched corn beside | Nancy, but the best point is Treves, the German 
Trier. This ancient town, itself so inter- 
esting by reason of its Roman ruins and 
its medixval buildings, is reached directly 
from Cologne in less than six hours by 
the Eifel railway, through a delightfully 
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INDIAN TACTICS. 


there is something shocking in seeing the body of a | the covered cart. 
human being consigned to the earth, like that of an | three miles in our rear, moving slowly forward. 


animal, without a devotional word. The men were | 


all called around, and then, with the dignity which | forty men,” Mellen said; “but they have a lot of 


most well-bred Englishmen take with them into 


every quarter of the globe, Mellen read the solemn | in their rear, either cattle or horses, probably both.” 


words of the Anglican burial service. | 

We set forward on our route into the Chaco, follow- 
ing the cart trail northward. Two scouts whom we 
had sent out with Pablo had come back. They had 





picturesque country. From Brussels or 
Paris a longer journey is necessary. 

A boat can be obtained at Treves, near 

- the bridge. The ordinary Moselle row- 
boat is to be avoided, if possible, for it is 
heavy and clumsy. The lighter the boat, 
consistent with safety and roominess, the 
better, for along many a reach of the river 
it must be rowed straight into the wind, 
which, meeting the adverse current, often 
stirs up quite a sea. 

The writer and his friend were so for 
tunate as to find an English-built lapstreak 
wherry, just large enough to accommodate 
them and their luggage comfortably, and 
it proved exactly what they desired. They 
bought the boat outright, with oars and 
rudder, for about thirty dollars. Probably 
this was more than its real worth, but it 
Was so much superior to the common river 
craft that the bargain seemed wise. At 
Coblenz it was sold for just a third of its 
cost. 

The less luggage the better, and very 
little is needed. Heavy articles may be 
forwarded by rail or steamer to Coblenz. 
The summer suit which one ordinarily 
wears answers everywhere, if a pair of the 
trousers of the country—costing eighty 
seven cents—be worn while rowing. Flan- 
nel shirts are most suitable. A thin over- 
coat and an umbrella for each traveller 
are desirable. A strong pair of gloves is 
important, because the oars, being hung 
on pins, after the antiquated Moselle 

custom, instead of resting in rowlocks, cannot be 
feathered, and chafe the skin severely. 

There need be no anxiety about quarters for the 
night, for the villages seldom are more than a mile 
| apart, and each has its inn, where one finds a friendly 
| welcome and endurable, often very satisfactory, 
accommodations. 

The trip should be made, if possible, as early as 
midsummer, for later in the season the water often 
}islow. There is, however, neither danger nor much 
| difficulty at any time. It may be completed enjoy- 





They reported the Indians about | 
“With my little field-glass, I could count about 


horses. And, as Pablo says, there is another party 


| 
“What I most dread is a night attack,” remarked | 
Metorras. “I do not altogether understand their 
tactics.” 


barrel, and Metorras repeated the fire at the outline | seen the camp of a numerous party, and had ap- 


We put the relay of mules to the wagon and pro- 
ceeded forward for two hours, intending to select 


ably in four or five days, but if time be taken to go 
leisurely, to lie by during rainy days, and to make 


of horsemen which he discerned from the other side. | 
By this time a wild outcry had arisen from all our 
Argentines, who appeared to be tumbling about be- 
side and beneath the cart. It was well-nigh impossi- | 
ble to understand what had happened, or was about | 
to follow. 
Mellen and I each secured a Winchester carbine, 
and discharged them as fast as we could fire at the | 
shadows of mounted forms that appeared to be cir- | 
cling around us. It was quite too dark to take aim. 
For a minute or two the shouts, trampling, squealing | 
of horses and reports of the guns blended in a most 
frightful hubbub. Then our assailants seemed to | 
vanish suddenly in the obscurity, and the noise of 
their horses’ feet receded in the distance. Their | 
assault upon us had gone amiss, but we were badly | 
demoralized. Many of our animals, tangled in the 
riatas, tether lines and brush, were threshing about 
on the ground around the cart, and the Argentines, 
at last fully awake, were desperately frightened. 
It was plain that a party of mounted Indians had 


| trail. 


proached to within a mile of the camp fires. Pablo | 
had been able to count their horses, and with an air 
of great importance he held up his hands with out- 
spread fingers to me, seven times, to indicate that 
there were fully seventy. 

We hoped that they would not attack us, but 


some favorable place for a camp. Mellen and the 
Scotchman rode on in advance. 

A few minutes after five o’clock they rejoined us. 
“T have selected a camp site,” Mellen said to me. 
“About a mile and a half ahead, there is a small grove 
or clump of lapacho trees, neara spring of water. We 
McLelan assured us that we should hear from them. | can place ourselves in that cluster of trees in such a 
Accordingly we took all the precautions possible | manner that any repetition of their last night’s 
against surprise. manceuvres will be impossible.” 

The country traversed was much the same as on | Not more than ten minutes later our vedettes from 
the previous day, groves of noble timber alternating | the rear rode up and reported that the main body of 
with tracks of open grassy country. Shortly after | the Indians was now following at a faster pace. 
noon we crossed an elevated ridge of dry, stony soil, | “‘They are but just behind that belt of woods, 
where all the hillocks and knolls were crowned with | sefores,” they said. 
very thorny cactus, of the variety known as the | As they were speaking, we saw a body of horsemen 
candelabra, with branched clumsy arms often reach- | 
ing a height of eight feet. 


not much more than a mile and a half distant. A 
to us that the band of Indians was following on our | about forty horsemen, all armed with lances. There 
I sent another of the Gauchos back to observe | were twenty or thirty extra horses, and this cireum- 
their movements, and took the boy into the cart. stance puzzled us not a little for the time being. 


come out past the nearer border of the woodland, | 
| infantry, bathing. 
Shortly afterward Pablo came riding up, to report | glance through the field-glass showed that they were | 


| excursions inland, the enjoyment will be increased. 
| The longer the trip, within reason, the more com- 
| pletely its delights will be appreciated. The expense 
| need not be great. Hotel life in the larger towns, 
| including little extras, costs not more than three dol- 
| lars a day, and on the river two dollars and a half 
will cover everything. Indeed, one can be fairly 
| comfortable for something less. 
| But what is the trip like? Imagine yourself at 
last gliding down stream, with charming Treves fad- 
| ing into the distance as the afternoon shadows 
You are at the oars, pulling with slow, 





lengthen. 
|even strokes. Your friend, in the stern, holds the 
| tiller. You are fairly under way, and already the 
| scenes on either hand begin to interest you. 

| Here, for instance, you pass a company of German 
They keep their ranks, and, at 
signals upon the bugle, throw off their clothing, 


| plunge, still in line, into the stream, and, a few 


moments later, emerge and dress. One wonders if 


| they do not eat, drink, and even sleep in company 
‘.erged into our camp, but how a band of mounted 


His talk, in an odd mingling of Spanish and the na- | 
tive Indian tongue, was very interesting. After he | 
had told what he knew about the Indians, we ques. | 
tioned him about the bees which we saw, whose ways 
were entirely new to Mellen and myself. 

“This bee builds its nests upon the ground and | 
upon flat stones, senores,”’ he said, ‘‘and it is called 
the alpa-millsqui.’’ We presently got out of him that 
millsqui is the word for honey. We asked him how 
the honey was collected. 

“With a little hollow reed, senores,” said he. He 
illustrated the process, jumping down from the cart | 
and cutting a grass stalk which he quickly converted 
into a hollow tube about a foot in length. Then, | 


mc), armed with lances, had contrived to move our 
whole barricade of brush, and hurl it upon the cart, 
was a mystery tous. Nothing less than a team of a 
dozen harnessed mules could have forced the cart 
from the place where it had stood, for the wheels 
were securely trigged. 

We hastened to restore order, since there was no 
knowing how soon a second attack might follow. I 
dared not allow alight, as that would reveal our move- 
ments to the savages, who might not be far away; 
but, having first ordered silence, I called the names 
of our men, one after another, and bade them come 
to the rear of the cart. 


“T scarcely believe they mean fight,” Mellen said, | 
after observing them a moment or two. ‘Surely they 
would not fetch extra horses into a skirmish, would 


| they, Sefior Metorras?” he added, doubtfully. 


Colon shrugged his shoulders. “‘ Quien sabe?” said 
he; ‘‘who knows? It is my opinion that we haa 
better take measures to meet an attack.” 

We continued moving on, however, for some 
moments longer. Pablo stood in the rear end of the 
armored cart. He was gazing intently at the mounted | 
troop, and soon exclaimed, excitedly, that the Indios 
were dragging something on the ground. 

“Tt is a great rope,” he said; ‘a cable!” 

“By Jove, they mean mischief!” Mellen exclaimed. 


| hymn, crosses your course. 


formation and only at signal. 

Now you pass a great foundry on the other bank. 
Volumes of smoke pour from its tall chimney, the 
light of its glowing furnaces illumines its dark inte- 
rior, and its distant workmen suggest to your fancy 
somes working in some enchanted cavern. 

Soon you round a bend and float for a mile or two 
between green meadows, behind which lie villages 
embowered in trees. A rude scow, laden with peas- 
ants returning from work and singing some evening 
There a group of merry 
girls and boys run along the nearest bank, taking 
you for Englishmen, and shouting, “Engliinder! 
Englander !”’ 


All responded save one, Lorenzo Posé, who was 
one of the four sentinels whom Mellen had posted. 


with a sharpened stick he punctured a hole in one of 
the honey-combs. Introducing the end of the little 


“They are bearing straight down upon us!”’ 
The order to stop our mule team was now given in 


Now it grows dark, and at the next little village 
you land, under the lee of a jetty, and moor your 
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boat for the night. Until you have almost reached 
the Rhine, you may safely leave anything in the 
boat over night. You quickly find your way into 
the village, and soon are settled snugly at the 
inn. Cold pork and ham, boiled eggs, rye and 
sweetened white bread, cakes, with plenty of 
whatever fruit is in season, and beer and wine, if 
you wish, form your evening 
meal. ‘The thick feather pillows 
upon your bed, one of which is 
intended to serve as a blanket, 
are rather warm, and if your 
pitcher held five times as much 
water vou would be better 
pleased. But you are so health- 
ily tired that you sleep soundly 
until the bell of the neighbor- 
ing church you next 
morning. 


rouses 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


upon its knoll above the mass of foliage which 
fills the surrounding valley like some great rock 
above the waves of the ocean. It is one of the 
best preserved specimens of the medizval archi- 
tecture in all Germany, and many rooms still 
retain their historic furnishings. It is not open 
to everybody, but the owner willingly allows en- 












SCHLOSS ELTZ. 


After breakfast the maid-servant, acting as 
porter, carries your luggage to the boat. Before 
long, perhaps, the shores in front of you look 
surprisingly white, and, as you float down between 
them, you find them covered with the linen of 
hundreds of families which has been washed and 
spread out to dry and bleach. Many lively groups 


of washerwomen are passed, who keep up an| 
incessant spat-spatting of their sheets and pillow- | 


cases while they chat and joke. 

Presently a steamer, one of the regular line 
from Coblenz up river, passes you, and its passen- 
gers scrutinize you smilingly. 

Here you come toa chain ferry, a scow made 
fast by a buoyed chain to an anchor far up in 


mid-stream. When the scow is pushed off, the | 


pressure. of the current swings it over to the 
other shore. But as the weight straightens the 
chain, bringing it sharply out of water between 
the six or eight buoys, you must be careful not 
to be caught above it, or you will be capsized 
instantly. 

Another sort of ferry is common. A strong 
wire rope extends from a tower upon one bank to 
a similar tower opposite. The scow, square-ended 
and flat-bottomed, is fastened to this cable by 
another rope adjusted to a pulley, and is drawn 
across cornerwise, so as to offer the least possible 
resistance to the current. 

Presently you land, stroll through a quiet vil- 
lage, buy fruit, and sketch the picturesque outline 
of some old gabled house. Perhaps you climb a 
neighboring hill, to gain the lovely view from its 
summit. Later, in some secluded cove, you linger 
and bathe. You explore the ruins of a castle 
upon a bluff, or rest beneath some sheltering 
bridge while a sudden shower passes over. 

Sometimes for miles the hillsides rise almost 
from the water’s edge, and are covered with care- 
fully cultivated vineyards. Now and then you 
pass a considerable town, and hear a band play- 
ing in the garden of its chief hotel. Sometimes 
the river is so winding that you row for two hours 
and a dozen miles in order to reach a point only a 
single mile, easily walked in fifteen minutes, from 
your starting-place. Such is the case between 
Punderich and Alf. Charming views succeed each 
other swiftly, and no one who is at all sensitive 
to natural beauty can fail to be continually de- 
lighted. 

The Moselle castles are less famous than those 
on the Rhine, perhaps, but are quite as picturesque 
and equally worth visiting. Usually they stand, 
protectingly, upon high places above the villages. 
Above Bernkastel is Landshut, a fine old ruin, 
and above Trarbach is Grifinburg, also in ruins. 
Near Alf are the stately remains of the Marien- 
burg. Above Beilstein is the castle of the same 
name, looking almost inhabitable. Cochem lies 
in the very shadow of the Friedburg, which has 
been restored, and now is more grand without 
and more elegant within than ever in the past. 

But the most striking castle of all is Schloss 


Eltz, three miles inland from Moselkern, rising | 
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His bearing, while modest, was also brave and 
self-confident. 

The first severe test of General Von Caprivi’s 
qualities and capacity came when the new German 
Parliament assembled, and it became his duty to 

| appear before it as Chancellor, and to expound 
|the policy of the government with reference to 
the legislation about to be effected. 


won a veritable victory. People were as much 
surprised when this middle-aged soldier, whose 
life had been spent in military duty, made a 


strong, clear, comprehensive and broad political | 


address, as they were when the taciturn General 
Grant wrote his remarkable book of memoirs. 
The new Chancellor, moreover, won all hearts 
by the contrast of his manner to that of the always 
gruff and often domineering Bismarck. He was 
courteous to his opponents, answered questions 
with suave politeness, and kept a cool and pleas- | 
ant temper throughout the debates of the Parlia- | 
ment. } 
Thus it seems, after all, that a successor to | 
Bismarck has been found, whose shoulders are 
perhaps equal to the vast burden which Bismarck 
so long and so sturdily carried, and that the 
young Emperor has, in this one very important 
instance at least, shown a striking capacity for 
judging men. 
+o 


PARADISE. 


In Paradise, forever clear 
The stream of love is flowing ; 
For every tear that I’ve shed here 
A pearl therein is glowing. 


My youth, that fled so soon away, 

And left me sad, decaying, 
Shall there be with me every ~~ 

With bright wings round me playing. 
All hopes, all wishes, all the love 

I sighed for, pined for ever, 


Shall bloom around me there above 
And last with me forever. 


—Friedrich Riickert. 
+r 
THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 


The census of 1880 revealed the fact that almost 
one-fourth of the population of the United States 
is to be found in cities exceeding eight thousand 
inhabitants; and it would not be surprising if the 
census now being taken should show that more 
than one-quarter of the people live in cities and 
large towns. 

The very rapid growth of cities has developed 
faults in the system of governing them; and it is 


trance to any who apply in due form for permis- | also found that the difficulty increases with the 


sion. 


increase of population. There are complaints of 


These are only suggestions of the many pleas- | bad streets, defective sewers, inefficient police 


ures which such a trip affords. On reaching the 
Rhine at Coblenz one finds his face browned, his 
muscles hardened, his appetite become enormous, 
and his appreciation of whatever is beautiful in 
nature, quaint in architecture, or entertaining and 
instructive in intercourse with a simple, kindly 
| peasantry, greatly intensified. 

Morton DEXTER. 


— >> —— 


| anata 
| 
| 
| 


0 SUMMER MORN. 


O Summergmorn su 
The winds unbind 
The 
An 


rbly fair, 

y flowing hair, 
bathe thy brow with odors sweet, 
scatter dewdrops at thy feet. 


— William Haughton. 


OP 
THE_NEW GERMAN CHANCELLOR. 


When, some weeks ago, the startling news came 
that Prince Bismarck had resigned his office, and 
| had retired from the high place of power and 
| renown which he had held for nearly thirty years, 
| it seemed as if there were no German great and 
| strong enough to fill his place. 

The course of the young Emperor in permitting 
| Bismarck to retire, and trying to govern without 
| him, seemed foolhardy and dangerous. All the 

Eurupean courts shuddered with dread, and all 
Europe looked forward doubtfully to the future 
| not only of Germany, but of the other nations 
also. 

Then came the announcement that General Von 
Caprivi, a man hitherto unknown, at least out- 
side of Germany, had been selected to take the 
| grim old chancellor’s place. 
| known to be that of the Emperor William him- 

| self, and at first this unexpected appointment did 
| not revive the confidence of Germans or Euro- 
| peans. 

It appeared that General Von Caprivi was a 
soldier of good repute, the commander of an 
army corps, who had done creditable, though not 
brilliant, service in his profession; that he was a 


| 
navy, and had made a good name for himself 
there, he had never held any office which could 
be called strictly political. 

There was a fear that, being a soldier and a 
soldier only, he would not be able effectively to 
fulfil the civil and political duties of his new post, 
and that the world would soon witness a lamenta- 
ble contrast between him and his towering prede- 
| cessor. 

A few weeks, however, served to dispel this 
fear, and to convince the public that the Emperor 


The choice was | 








officers, and, above all, of extravagance and job- 
bery. 

While the value of taxable property increases 
at a more rapid rate than the population the rate 
of taxation and of debt increases more than either. 
This is but partially accounted for by the fact 
that city governments constantly undertake to do 
more and more for the comfort and health of their 
citizens. 

The unsatisfactory state of city governments 
has been the cause of much study and much dis- 
cussion which has sought both to discover the 
causes of the evils and to point out ways in which 
they might be remedied. 

The ordinary form of city government has been | 
found decidedly imperfect. Authority is much | 
divided. The object of the framers of the com- 
mon type of city government seems to have been | 
|to make it such that no officer could do much | 
| harm; in practice it has been found that no officer | 
|can domuch good. Furthermore, incompetent or | 

corrupt officials can throw off the responsibility | 
for bad work upon one another. 
Many recent city charters are framed on the | 
theory that a city is more like a large corporation | 
| than a small State and therefore, like a large cor- | 
poration, to be successful must have at its head a | 

| man with large authority, the choice of his chief 
| assistants and full responsibility for results, good | 
lor bad. The charter of Brooklyn which went 
into effect in 1882 is of this description. The | 
mayor has large powers and the appointment, | 
| without the need of confirmation by the common | 





| council, of all the executive heads of departments. | 


|though an able mayor can do much good, an | 
| inefficient or corrupt mayer’s power for evil is 
| correspondingly great. In practice it has given 
satisfaction. It keeps alive a strong public senti- | 
ment. Citizens realize that the character of the 
| government depends on the mayor. 
| more intelligently and elect better men. 
| Philadelphia has reformed her charter on the | 


City politics are now often improved by run-| 
ning non-partisan candidates of high character, 
“Citizens’ tickets’? as they are generally called. 
Party lines, it is felt, should not be sharply drawn | 








| good for this earth.” 


This system lies open to the objection that | 


council. This council chooses outside of its own 
body, men who have made a profession of man- 
aging street, water, health, or other city depart- 
ments as executive officers. The original ward 
officers remain in the majority, however, and 
retain a controlling influence. These ward officers 
also choose prominent citizens as advisory mem- 


| bers of the council and citizens chosen are obliged 
In executing this task, General Von Caprivi | 


under severe penalty to serve whether they wish 
to do so or not. By this method German cities 
have secured trained officials, an able council and 
efficient government. 

Though the government of cities in the United 
States still leaves much to be desired, yet of late 
years an improvement has certainly been effected. 
With the new knowledge which comes of experi- 
ence and watchfulness on the part of citizens 


| there is every reason to hope for continued im- 
| provement in the future. 
. 


————— 
Now! 

An English nobleman who died recently was fre- 
quently spoken of among his fellows as being ‘‘too 
He was excessively absent- 
minded when in society, and passed much of his time 
in solitude and meditation. ‘He was as pure and 
unworldly,” says his biographer, ‘“‘as a being of an- 
other sphere.” 

Looking closely at his life, however, it appears, in 
spite of the large opportunities which his wealth and 
rank gave him, to have been of little use or value to 
his fellow-men. Aspirations and dreams, however 
high and noble, which never pass into words or ac- 
tions do not weigh heavily in the world. 

When Prince Bismarck retired from public life last 
winter, a member of the Reichstag said, shrewdly, 
“The power of the prince for good or evil lay in the 
use which he made of the present moment. He 
never worked for to-morrow, but for to-day.” 

Probably the same criticism could be made upon 
every man who exerts a living force upon his genera- 
tion. He lives not to dream of the past, nor to hope 
for the future, but to work—now. 

The memoir of an old Italian navigator ends with 
these words: “His voyages brought no advantage to 
his country because he was a dreamer, and not a 
man of affairs. Though he had been all over the 
world, he never was in it.” 

Of Goethe, on the contrary, it was said, ‘“‘He seized 
the passing hour as a bee does a flower, held it, 
wrestled with it, sucked it dry of all its honey, and 
then left it behind forever.” 

The world has use for the man who looks forward, 
who is in advance of his time, who gathers facts 
which another who comes after him may cause to 
yield their lesson, who theorizes and speculates and 
discovers new laws. 

But it is among the men who live in the present and 
make it their aim to influence their own generation 
that we find the Gladstones, the Bismarcks, the 
Websters, the Lincolns—all the men who force the 
world to call them great. 


+O 


WORKING 


TOGETHER. 


A visitor to the recent Convention of Working- 
women in New York says that a large proportion of 
the audience were young girls whose wealth and 
social position rendered any work unnecessary to 
their support. Yet they did work actively and 
effectively for the help of their less fortunate sisters, 
in organizing and sustaining the guilds, reading 
rooms, gymnasiums, etc., which give the friendless 
working-girl in our great cities the comfort and pro- 


| tection of homes. 


The relation between the two classes of girls was 
most cordial and hearty. The shabbily dressed shop- 
woman and seamstress served on the same commit- 
tees with the daughters of wealthy men from Murray 
Hill with the hope of helping their sisters who are 
still poorer and more needy than any of themselves. 
For the time, all of the committee forgot that there 
was any difference of fortune or education between 
them. They were only women working shoulder to 


| shoulder in a noble cause. 


This little incident is noteworthy and important. 
There is no town or village in which such hearty 
Christian feeling, such rational womanly action 
would not do much toward bridging the widening 
gulf between the poor and the rich. 

Combinations of capitalists and combinations of 
working-men cannot bring utter ruin upon each other, 
if working-women and the daughters and wives of 
wealthy men join to show how easy and effective is a 
union of the two classes in good, wholesome work. 


—~or—_—_—_ 
PRESERVE THE TREES. 
Ten years ago a single country-seat stood upon the 
bank of a wide inlet of the sea on the New Jersey 


coast. Wooded hills shouldered each other along the 
beach, from the sides of which magnificent views of 


| sea and land opened to the horizon. 
They vote | 


A few wealthy people with taste bought this place, 
and built simple but beautiful houses. Not a tree 
nor a shrub was disturbed; the first principle of their 
art was to reverence nature. 


: : : In consequence the 
man of robust frame and attractive personal | same lines as Brooklyn. New York and Boston ground in this village is sold now at almost fabulous 
| appearance, in the full prime of life, and although | have also made changes in the same direction, | prices, so eager are the wealthy denizens of New 
he had been for a time at the head of the German | which have proved beneficial, but they have not | York and Philadelphia to find something like primi- 
; gone so far. 


tive nature in which to rest during the summer. 

A few miles farther down the same coast a little 
peninsula projects into the sea. It was ten years ago 
covered with heavy pine forests, with marshes stretch- 
ing, bronzed and crimson, in the sun with great jun- 
gles of bay bushes, gray with their waxen berries, 





in local elections. There is no recognized Repub- | through which tiger-lilies flamed, and pink morning- 
lican or Democratic method of cleaning streets. | glories and white yarrow were massed together. The 
| Citizens have the same interest in seeing an able | spot was so exquisite in its beauty that it was haunted 
man mayor of the city that they have in seeing | by artists every year. 


|an able man, whether Republican or Democrat, But some of the owners of the land became ambi- 


at the head of any corporation in which they are | tious to give it “a boom.” 


They hoped to tempt city 





had, after all, probably made a wise choice. 
The new Chancellor assumed office modestly, | 


interested. | buyers by making it a poor imitation of a city. 


The Germans have a form of city goveramsent | The trees were cut down; enormous clay streets 


P : , A eR * | were run at right angles, sunny marshes, tangles of 
and with becoming allusions of respect toward | which has worked well and is full of suggestion. | flowers, crooked and lovely lanes all were swept 


the great man to whose place he had succeeded. | Each ward of a city elects a member of the city | away; hideous, cleap “Queen Anne” cottages were 
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ranged along the muddy streets, street-cars were run, | 
pool-rooms, livery stables and candy-shops were 
opened. The last belated butterfly flapped its wings 
over the “avenues,” searching in vain for a shady | 
nook, and disappeared. 

The “city” was finished, ready for the people; but 
the people did not come. They were tired of wide | 
streets and stately houses in winter, and why should | 
they come to this mean imitation of them in sum- 
mer? They went on, like the butterfly, to find quiet 
and shade with nature. The lots on this place can 
now be bought for a nominal sum. 

Beauty is a rare possession, and commands a high 
money value. It would be wise, if but from the most 
sordid motives, to preserve the repose of the wildness, 
the inimitable charm of nature, which they are in| 
such eager haste to destroy. 


ter 
THE PRINCE’S POTATOES. 


Kings and princes are not of quite as much impor- | 
tance in the world as they once were, but it is still 
true that a certain amount of consequence may attach 
to their slightest actions. 

Some little time ago, on a winter afternoon, the 
Prince of Wales, accompanied by another princely 
personage, paid the Queen a visit during one of her 
brief sojourns in Buckingham Palace. 


The two men left the palace on foot, and passed | 
It was very cold, and the | 
princes felt their hands cold in their thin gloves. | 


through the streets. 


Just then they happened to pass the stand of an old 
man who gained a livelihood by selling hot baked 
potatoes on the street. 

“Here,” said the Prince of Wales, laughing, ‘‘is a 
chance to warm our hands.” 

They stopped, bought four hot potatoes of the old 
man, thrust them into the side pockets of their over- 
coats, and went on, warming their hands upon them. 

The potato-seller had recognized his patrons; and 
shortly afterward the passers-by were astonished and 
amused to see a large sign erected over his cart, 
bearing these words : 

“POTATO MERCHANT TO THE 
PRINCE OF WALES.” 

The novelty of the title attracted a crowd, which 
increased and grew noisy when a policeman attempted 
to make the potato-seller remove the sign. The 
“merchant” insisted that, as the Prince of Wales had 
patronized him he had a right to use the appellation. 


The dispute threatened to be a long one, and was | 


causing some embarrassment to the authorities when 
the matter came to the ears of the prince. He at 
once sent the potato-seller a considerable sum of 
money as a gift, on condition that he would cease to 
display his sign. 

The potato man accepted the money; the sign came 
down, and all was once more quiet about his place of 
business. 

—————— —— 


PHOSPHORUS. 


This name, which is now applied to the substance 
used in making friction-matches, was formerly em- 
ployed to designate any substance capable of shining 
in the dark. Rotten wood, decaying fish, and other 
such substances were described by the word, which 
means a “light-bearer.’ The particular substance 
which now bears the name was originally known as 
noctiluca, or the lighter of the night. 

One hundred and fifty years ago there was only 
one shop in London where phosphorus was sold. 
The chemist who enjoyed the monopoly of its sale 
wrote of it: ‘This phosphorus is a subject that occu- 
pies much the thoughts and fancies of some alchym- 
ists who work on microcosmical substances, and out 
of it they promise themselves golden mountains.” 

Phosphorus was first carried into England in 1677. 
It was shown to Robert Boyle, who had worked on 
the subject of phosphorescence in general. The 
naturalist was particularly struck with a substance 
capable of being made “to shine in the dark without 
having been before illumined by any lucid substance 
and without being hot as to sense.” 

Boyle noticed that the substance was luminous only 
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best, and passed to the next room. The trio was 
speedily turned into a quartette. 

“Her politeness was so sincere and constant that 
the expression of it had become a second nature. 
The young people of the family used to follow her 
secretly to the telephone to see her unconscious smile 
and bow as some distant friend addressed her. 
Amusing as that episode was, it indicated something 
of her character—something of that responsiveness | 
which captivated all who knew her, and which made 
whoever met her feel that Mrs. Hayes was my | 
friend.” 


—+er- 
UNKNOWN HERO. 


There are everywhere men and women who have | 
in them the qualities of heroism, but not so large a | 
number, perhaps, who prefer, when they have done a 
brave act, that no one should know who they are. In 
New York City, late on one night in April last, a tall | 
tenement-house, in a crowded down-town district, 
took fire in its basement. The fire, spreading rapidly, 
reached the stairway, and cut off the escape of the 
fifteen families who occupied the building. 


All these people, however, were sound asleep in 
the upper rooms. Unless they could be aroused by 
| some means, they must, it seemed, all be suffocated 
or burned alive. 

Just at this time three men who were passing by 
saw through a window the flames climbing the stair- 
way. ‘Two of these persons ran at once to alarm the 

Olice and firemen. The third, a young man, thrust 

is shoulder to the locked outer door, and tried to 
force it in, in order that he might alarm the inmates, 
and enable them to escape. 

But the door was too much for his strength. Glan 
cing above, he saw that the iron ladder of the fire 
escape ended with the second story. Next door there 
was a butcher’s shop, and on the door-posts were two 
| or three iron hooks. Raising himself by one of these 
| hooks, and then by another, the young man was able 

to climb, by a noble effort, to the base of the fire- 
escape, and mount upon it. 

Then he kicked in the windows of the second story, 
and shouted in and waked the sleepers. As soon as 
he had seen that they were engaged in saving them- 
selves, he climbed to the third floor, repeated his 
alarm, and started the people out down the fire- 

| escape. 

Climbing thus from story to story, he alarmed all 
| the people in the house, and oversaw their escape 
| down the iron ladder, for all this time the stairway 
| was quite impassable by reason of fire and smoke. 

All the inmates succeeded in getting out, and when 
the young man himself came down to the ground, a 
crowd pressed about him and asked his name. 

“My name doesn’t make any difference,”’ he said. 
“I’m a fireman off duty on leave, and it would be 
strange if I didn’t know how to climb.” 

Then he disappeared in the crowd. Not one of the 
newspapers which recorded the incident was able to 
| publish the name of the young hero. 





a 
TECHNICAL, 


One hundred and sixty offences were once punish- 
able by death in England, and in the reign of Henry 
VIII. seventy-two thousand persons were put to death 
for theft and robbery alone. Then the more humane 
judges resorted to very technical rules of proceedings 
and decisions to prevent the conviction of accused 
| persons. As the laws now stand, extremely technical 
| ruling is more likely to be a means of shielding the 
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OMPANION. 








It is said that James Means & Co., of Boston, are | 
making trouble in the shoe trade by wholesaling their | 
first quality Men’s Buff “K. K.” Shoes for $1.334. [Adv. 

CREE eneeneened | 

Children often look pale and sick from no other | 
cause than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give | 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Com/fits,” a simple remedy. [Adv. | 








Seems | 


YOU ARE APT TO DIVE OFF 


most Road Carts when they strike a rough piece of | 


road. The Carts of THE HIGH GRADE ROAD CART | 
CO., COLLEGE HILL, O., are not plungers. Send for 
illustrated colored price list and lowest freight rates. 


The Tale 


OF A CENTURY. Just a hundred years ago | 
PEARS’ SOAP began in London its mis- 


GREAT T 


MEDICINAL 





THIs ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIO 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 


UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 


superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

‘more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED y an incomparable 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN } a superior nutritive in 


continued fevers, the most 
nourishing and strengthening food for 


NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS) az¢_. reuabie 


remedial agent 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carlie & Sons, New York. 
NEINIRIVE 2h TSLOLUT UT RLELS 
x TOO 


| sion of cleanliness. To-day its use is universal, 
| and more people than ever before acknowledge 
| its superiority—a sure evidence that its mission 
| has been successful. For one hundred years it 
| has maintained its supremacy in the face of the 
| whole world’s competition. 
| Such a record could not be achieved without 
| cause. Temporary successes are comparatively 
| easy and frequent, but for an article to go on 
| maintaining its popularity through generation | 
after generation, it must appeal to something 
| more than passing fancy. This is the case with 
PEARS’ SOAP. It is, and always has been, an 
honest product. 

In the United States it has found a place in 
public favor equal to that so long held in Eng- 
|land. Men and women alike find it good and 

reliable. The man who has once tried PEARS’ 
| SOAP in the form of a shaving stick wants no 
| other; he takes it with him on all his journeys. 
| That woman who travels and fails to take, as 
|she would her tooth-brush or hair brush, a 
| Supply of PEARS’ SOAP, must put up with 
| cheap substitutes until her burning, smarting | 
skin demands the “ MATCHLESS FOR THE COM-| 
PLEXION.” Even children know the difference. | 
|So long as fair, white hands, a bright, clear 
| complexion, and a soft, healthful skin continue | 
to add to beauty and attractiveness, so long) 
| will PEARS’ SOAP continue to hold its place | 
in the good opinion of women who want to| 
be beautiful and attractive. Be sure to get| 
the genuine PEARS’ SOAP, as there are vile 
| imitations. 
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| guilty than of protecting the innocent. 


A criminal often evades justice by finding a legal 
flaw in the form of the accusation brought against 
him, when if tried on the merits of his case he must 

| have been convicted. This has led certain State 
| legislatures to declare an indictment to be sufficient 
| which ‘contains a statement of the acts constituting 
| the offence in ordinary and concise language and in 
| such a manner as to enable a person of common 
| understanding to know what is intended.” 

Examples of extremely technical rulings, needy 

| comprehensible to ‘‘a person of common understand- 


| ing,” are cited in a paper in the “American Law 


| Review.’ 
An indictment ¢ 
the deceased with a double-barrelled shot-gun loaded 
| with as and leaden bullets. The proof 
showed that the accused shot his victim to death 
| with a double-barrelled shot-gun under circumstances 
| that made it a cold-blooded murder, and the jury 
convicted the defendant. But the Supreme Court 
uashed the conviction and set the defendant free on 
| the ground that the indictment did not inform the 
| defendant how he used the shot-gun to murder his 
| victim, ““whether it was used as a fire-arm or as a 
| Sa, or to frighten him to death with it.” 
Precedents can be found to support the decision. 
In another case a defendant was convicted of mur- 





harged that the accused murdered | 





Buftalo Lithia Water. 
Nature’s Remedy for Bright's Disease, 
The Gouty Diathesis, Nervous Dyspepsia, etc., etc. 


DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, of New York, Surgeon-General U. S. Army (retired), Professor 
of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, etc. 


“I have for some time made use of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in cases of AFFEC- 
TIONS of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, complicated with BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS 
or with a GOUTY DIATHESIS. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for 
| many years been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but the BUFFALO WATER CERTAINLY 
| ACTS BETTER THAN ANY EXTEMPORANEOUS SOLUTION of THE LITHIA SALTS, 
| and is, moreover, better borne by the stomach. I also often prescribe it in those cases of CEREBRAL 

| HYPERAMIA resulting from OVER-MENTAL woRK—in which the condition called NERVOUS 
| DYSPEPSIA exists—and generally with MARKED BENEFIT.” 











DR. G. HALSTED BOYLAND, late Surgeon French Army (Decorated), late Professor 


in presence of air, and that the water in which it was |g.) by stabbing his victim to death “in the left | of Surgery in the Baltimore Medical College, etc 
/ - . . evs - 


immersed acquired “‘a strong and penetrant taste.” | breast,” and a court set the defendant free because 
On evaporation it would not “shoot into crystals, but | the word ‘“‘breast’’ was spelled “‘brest”’ in the indict- | 


coagulated into a substance like a jelly.” On heating | 


this it gave off ‘‘flashes of fire and light,” and had a 
‘“‘garlick smell.” 

But the most curious observations of Boyle were 
upon the small quantity of phosphorus required to 
produce a luminous effect. ‘A grain of the noctiluca 
dissolved in Alkohol of Wine and shaken in water, 
rendered four hundred thousand times its weight 
luminous throughout. And at another Tryal I found 
that it impregnated five hundred thousand times its 
weight; which was more than one part of Cochineal 
could communicate its color to.” 


—___—_+or—___——_ 
MRS. HAYES’S KINDLINESS. 


The late Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes was the embodi- 
ment of courtesy and kindliness. The Golden Rule 
was the rule of her life. 

“I am not good,” she said, not long before her 
death, “‘but I do earnestly try to treat others as I 
would myself wish to be treated.” 

Whoever came into contact with her, writes a,per- 
sonal friend of this charming lady, can testify of 


this. Her coming into the room always brought a | 


sigh of relief to the shy or embarrassed, the ner- 
vous or the neglected. Here was some one who could 
set things aright. 

In her presence one never remembered that his 


hands were red, his feet large, or his arms in the | 


way. Talking to her one somehow thought of bright 
things to say, and conversation became no longer the 
old stumbling-block. Even the poorest, most igno- 
rant and least sophisticated felt at case in her pres- 
ence. It was not only that she was wholly unselfish, 
but that she had great tact. 

“T well remember,” adds this correspondent, ‘“‘being 
at an afternoon reception where three young friends 
who had not met for months were eagerly talking 
together, unmindful of a girl who was sitting at their 
side. Mrs. Hayes left her seat and came to her, chat- 
ting pleasantly until the girl was vivified. Then she 
turned to the group with a remark just long enough 
to allow a glance of reproach for the one she knew 


ment. The decision puts an end forever to phonetic 
| spelling and the disuse of mute letters in judicial 
| proceedings. 

——__ +or— 


HIS WARNING. 


No form of tobacco is so dangerous as that found 
in cigarettes, because the nicotin of the smoke is 
taken unfiltered and undiluted into the lungs. Even 

| if the paper in which they are rolled is not poison- 
| ous, the tobacco within is sure to be. 


Not long ago a chorister boy of St. Mary’s Church, 
| Brooklyn, died in St. John’s Hospital. He was a 
| bright boy and an exquisite singer, and had many 
| friends. This is his story, as he told it to his nurse: 

He confessed that his disease, of dropsy in the 
| legs, had oe from cigarette-smoking. Some 
| days, he said he smoked twenty cigarettes. As he 
| continued to smoke, the — grew upon him with 
| not withstand it, and it 


| such force that he coul 
began to affect his health. 

| ‘But why,” asked the nurse, “didn’t you stop when 

| you began to see the results?”’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t,”’ he replied. “If I could not get 
bg I almost went wild. I could think of nothing 
else. 
regular wages for cigarettes, so that my 
= not suspect me. 


randmother 
For months I kept up the 
habit, though I knew it was killing me. Then, all of 
a sudden, I seemed to fall to pieces.”” 

During all his sufferings he never forgot what had 
brought him to this condition. A few days before 
his death, he called the nurse to his bedside, and said 
he thought he had not lived in vain if only those boys 
~— still alive would profit by his pain and 
death. 


er 
SLIGHTLY CONFUSED. 


It seems sometimes, in spite of the well-established 
fact, as if it could not be possible that thought pre- 
cedes all speech. A teacher in a public school has 
many instances of the most absurd questions which 
he says are asked by pupils almost every day. 


One day one of the brightest boys in his class raised 
his hand during the history recitation, and on being 
given permission to speak, he inquired,earnestly : 

“Mr. Brown, who was this Samuel Adams we’re 
studying about? Was he John Adams, or John 
Quincy Adams?” 

“And,” says the teacher, “I looked at him for sev- 
eral seconds before he realized what he had said!’ 


I worked extra hours, instead of spending my” 


“In BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, acute or chronic, BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER, Spring No. 2, is without a rival, whether in the Parenchymatous form or Interstitial 
| Nephritis. In cases in which Albumen reached as high as fifty per cent., I have known it, under a 
| course of this Water, gradually diminish and finally disappear. At the same time other alarming 
| symptoms were relieved and the sufferers restored to health. The best results which I have witnessed 
| from any remedy in Suppressed Gout, Rheumatic Gout and all Gouty and Rheumatic affections 

have been from this Water, and in every case of disease having its origin in a Uric Acid Diathesis, 
it is a remedy of unsurpassed excellence.” 


Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00; f. 0. b. here. 


THOMAS F. COODE, Proprietor, 


i Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
The Wonderful Chicago Target Air Rifle. 


Whether roaming through the woods in search of a chance 
| shot, or competing with friends in target practice at home, 
| the possessor of the Chicago Air Rifle is a happy boy 
| indeed. This powerful and accurate Air Rifle is one 
| of our most popular Premiums. We have used many 
thousands, and every person seems to be delighted 
with its wonderful shooting qualities. No powder 
orcaps. No noise and not dangerous to handle. 

The Rifle can be loaded in an instant. The bullet 
| or dart is impelled by the force of compressed air. 
| It will throw a bullet several hundred feet, and kill 
| a feathered pest at 50 feet. 1t is just the thing for 
target practice. 
| The Rifle is 33 inches long. The air chamber and 
| all working parts are made of brass and steel. The 
| stock is maple, nicely stained and varnished, repre- 
| senting rosewood. We give with the Rifle 1 Air 
| Rifle, 1 Target, 1 Dart, 100 Bullets, and directions. 








































Any CoMPANION subscriber can own this fine Rifle by sending 
in one new subscriber, with 10 cents additional. Price, $1.25. Postage, 35 cents, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. Or it may be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver. 
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JUNE. 
Th. 12. Virginia Declaration 


of Rights adopted, 1776. 
Fr. 13. Dr. Thomas Arnold born, 1795. 

Sa. 14. Assault on Port Hudson, 1863. 

Su. 15. Northwestern Boundary Treaty signed, 1846. 
Mo. 16. Gen. Bolivar entered Quito, 1822. 

Tu. 17. Mark Hopkins, Pres. of Williams Goll., died, 1887. 
We. 18. British evacuated Philadelphia, 1778. 





For the Companion. 
AN OUT-DOOR WEDDING. 


Into the gray-haired student’s room 
Came a flash of rosy bloom. 

“© father!” cried a laughing girl,— 
Eager words in merry whirl,— 

“Let me tell you something sweet ; 
Oh, it was perfect,—just complete ! 
“Last night, I was peeping out 

From my casement, wreathed about 
With ivied circles,—fain to see 

The shadows moving fair and free,— 
When lo! instead, a wondrous scene, 

A wedding party on our green ! 

“And that was why our apple-trees 

Had rosy robes from overseas ! 

Yon budding maples’ red array 

Made a right soldierly display ; 

For escort duty must be done 

When trees in bloom have wedding-fun ! 


“Fair young Lord Linden was the groom, 
And the bride, May Cherrybloom ! 
Golden braids hung drooping low 

’Neath her veil and wreath of snow ; 
Shone each scintillating spark, 

Each dew-drop diamond, in the dark ! 


“Even surpliced Parson Pear, 


Gazing, lost his book of prayer, 
And married them, in off-hand 


“Then, the robins on the larch 

Gave a brilliant wedding march ; 

And the dance,—ah, how they flew, 
Circling endless mazes through ! 

Elfin forms in fairy shoon, 
Underneath the crescent moon ! 
“Velvet turf, for princes meet, 

Made Turkey carpets for their feet ; 
And the gifts, fro eat and small,— 
O father! I can’t tell you all!” 


The gray-haired student, unaware, 
Kissed his darling dreamer’s hair :— 


“LT really envy you!” quoth he, 
“lL wish they had invited me !” 
CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


——+>—___——_— 
For the Companion. 
NOBLE CHOICE. 


A young man in a London omnibus noticed the 
blue-ribbon Total Abstinence badge on a fellow- 
passenger's coat, and asked him in a bantering 
tone **how much he got”’ for wearing it. 

«That I can’t exactly say,’’ replied the other, 
‘but it costs me about twenty thousand pounds 
a year.” 

The wearer of the badge was Frederick Char- 
rington, son of a rich brewer, and the intended 
suecessor to his father’s business. He had been 
convinced of the evil of the ale and beer trade, 
and refused to continue in it, though it would 
have brought him an income of twenty thousand 
pounds a year. 

He preferred a life of Christian philanthropy to 
a career of money-making; and his activity soon 
made him known through the kingdom as a most 
successful temperance evangelist. His work, 
organized in the tent-meetings on Mile End Road, 
has grown steadily for nearly twenty years, and 
now fills ‘the largest mission hall in the world.”’ 

Men have extolled the unworldliness of the 
young Duke of Galliera, in France, whose repug- 
nance to owning unearned money was so great 
that he refused to inherit his mother’s fortune of 
many millions, and in an humble professorship 
in the Merge School, subsisting on his modest 
wages, devoted his life to intellectual pursuits. 

His independence cost him an income of hun- 
dreds of thousands. But the Duke of Galliera 
gave up nothing which it would have been wrong 
to keep, and chose nothing which wealth would 
have made impossible. Frederick Charrington’s 
choice was between plain duty and selfishness. 
He determined to do what he could to reform 
drunkards rather than grow richer by the business 
that makes them. 

How many estimate the virtue of a good life or 
a sacred devotion by what it costs, by what one 
gives up for it! The value of a good life, we 
know, is in what it gives, not in what it gets; but 
it is a human fault to question even the best liv- 


ing and doing, as if there must be a mercenary | 


motive in it all. Satan insinuated that Job did | 
not serve God for nothing, and we often hear the | 
same insinuation now. 

In an humble cemetery in Salem, O., is the for- 
gotten grave of a Christian minister whose fifty 
years of labor endeared him to hundreds whom 
he helped and blessed. He was the son of a| 
wealthy Virginia planter, who at his death be- 
queathed him many slaves. He might have kept 
them, and lived in ease and luxury, but he liber- 
ated them all, because he believed it sinful for a 
man to own men. He went out poor, ‘making 
many rich” by the Gospel of freedom and peace. 

On his death-bed he was asked why he had 
made such a sacrifice. His answer was: “It is 
better to be painfully right than to be pleasantly 


wrong.’’ It was the reason given centuries before | 
| 


for the choice of the great Hebrew leader, who 
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might have been “the son of Pharaoh’s daugh- | horse-power, which will be converted into electrical | brute with her needle-like horns was bearing down 
| upon me, with all the agility of a tiger and the 


ter.” } 

There is a negative excellence which involves 
no resolution, because one happens to find it 
cheaper to be good than bad. But in this world 
only goodness that costs something has anything 
heroic in it. 


IN A POET’S YOUTH. 


The poet Bryant was an exception to the rule 
which ordains that precocious children shall either 
die while young or become ordinary men. On his | 
first birthday “he could walk alone, and when but a 
few days more than sixteen months old knew all the 
letters of the alphabet.” In his sixth year he was, 
as he himself tells us, ‘“‘an excellent, almost an in- 
fallible speller, and ready in geography.” In his 
sixteenth year he entered college, having mastered 
in less than a year all the Greek and Latin required 
for admission to the Sophomore class at Williams 
College. 


The boy was as precocious in rhyming as in study- 
ing. Before he was ten years old his grandfather 

ave him a ninepence for a rhymed version of the 
first chapter of Job, and the country paper published 
a rhymed description of the school he attended which 
he wrote and declaimed. 

Mr. John Bigelow, in his life of Bryant, says that 
“though these early verses pave no particular poetical 
promise, they were remarkable for two characteris- 
tics by which all his poetry was destined to be distin- 


| guished: the correctness both of the measure and the 


rhyme.” 

So intense was the boy’s ambition to be a poet that 
he not only read what poetry fell in his way, but in 
his private devotions often prayed with fervor that 
he “might receive the gift of poetic genius, and write 
verses that might endure.” 

“Thanatopsis,” the poem which gave him a national 
fame, was written in 1811, before he had attained his | 
eighteenth year, though it was not published till 1817. 
The story of its publication, as told by Mr. Bigelow, 
is a unique literary anecdote. 

One da tor Bryant, the youth’s father, while 
looking through the drawers in his son’s desk, came 
upon some manuscript verses. He read them, and 
was so impressed that he hurried to the house of a 
friend, and, thrusting the verses into her hand, ex- 
claimed, while tears ran down his cheeks, ‘‘Read 
them! They are Cullen’s.” 

In a few days the doctor went to Boston, without 

‘communicating his intention to his son, to show 
these verses to his friend William Phillips, who was 
one of the editors of the North American Review, 
then two years old. He left the verses at the office 
of the Review without their author’s name, or any in- 
timation of their parentage. 

Mr. Phillips read them and went to Cambridge, to 
submit them to Richard H. Dana and Edward T. 
Channing, his editorial colleagues. They listened 
| while Mr. Phillips read the manuscript and heard 
the little he had to tell about its history. 

“Ah, Phillips,” said Dana, with a sceptical smile, 
“you have been imposed upon! No one on this side 
of the Atlantic is capable of writing such verse.” 

Inquiries, however, showed that Mr. Phillips, in- 
stead of being imposed upon, had read to them the 
poems written by an American boy who had not yet 
attained his eighteenth year. One of the poems was 
entitled ‘“Thanatopsis,’’ and appeared in the Septem- 
ber number of the Review for 1817. The poem which 
accompanied it also appeared in the same number 
under the title of ‘‘Fragment;” it is now known as 
“An Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood.” 

A significant fact associated with the two poems is 
that ‘““Thanatopsis’’ was six years old when it was 

rinted, and the “Fragment” two years. Such 
“patient waiting” is rare with young writers. 


a 


HONORABLE AUDAIG WEOZ, 

During the winter of 179 a French trader on the 
shore of Lake Superior was storm-bound for two 
months at a fort some miles away from his store. 
During his absence the Indian chief, Audaig Weoz, 
with fifteen of his warriors, came out from the in- 
terior to the lake shore for the purpose of trading, 
each carrying a pack of furs. 


On arriving at La Petite Fille, they found the 
trader’s house locked, and no one there. 
| The chief said to his followers, “When Indians 
come with furs, the white trader invites them into 
his house, and treats them politely; as there is no 
one here, I must act the trader.” 

Audaig Weoz then had the door opened with as 
| little injury to the structure as possible, and went in 
| with his men, who at once built a good fire in the 
| fireplace. “The store was found to contain goods 
| enou h to supply all their needs, but the chief com- 

manded that nothing should be touched until the 
| morrow. 
| The Indians spent the night in the house, and early 
|in the morning the chief announced that he was 
ready to begin the trading. He received from them 

the furs, and gave them such articles from the store 
| as they desired, after which he piled the skins and 
| covered them with an oilcloth. 

Audaig Weoz then again addressed the warriors, 
| telling them that it was customary for a trader to 

give tobacco and a keg of — when Indians had 
He therefore gave them the 


traded handsomely. 
liquor and tobacco. 

| hen he gave orders for an immediate departure. 
“We must not drink here,” he said. “Leg us return 
to our hunting camp,” and he shut the dor and bar- 
ricaded it strongly with logs. 

When the trader returned, and found that his house 
had been entered, he took it for granted that he had 
been robbed, and began to bewail his fate; but on 

| seeing the rich piles of furs, his fears were turned to 
joy. He declared afterward that, had he been pres- 
| ent, he could not have traded better for himself. 


| +o 
HARNESSING THE RHINE. 

| While American engineers and inventors have been 
discussing a project to transmit the power of Niagara 
Falls, by electricity, to mills and manufactories 


throughout the United States and Canada, a Swiss 
civil engineer, with government aid, has actually 


begun to carry out a somewhat similar enterprise | 


upon the shores of the River Rhine. 


As long ago as 1883, this engineer, Carl Weiss, devel. | 
oped a plan to utilize the deep and swift flow of the | 
Rhine near Basel to turn the wheels of manufacto- 

| ries, whether near by or at a distance, the power to | 


be transmitted in the form of electrical energy. 

Mr. Weiss had long experimented with the means 
for transmitting power in this way; and so thoroughly 
convinced were the people of Basel of the practica- 
bility of his system, that the city government granted 
authority to begin the enterprise, and appropriated 
two million dollars for its necessary expenses. 


A great canal four hundred and seventy feet wide | 


is now under construction, which, when completed, 
will be about fourteen thousand feet long, and in 
that distance will have a fall of twelve feet, and the 


| volume of water passing through it is expected to 


ive the equivalent in force of about ten thousand 
norse-power. 

Of this amount of energy, it is estimated that the 
turbine water wheels, to be placed in the basin pro- 
vided for them, will take up more than nine thousand 





| wire to those who desire to purchase it. 


as sure to prove remunerative. 


COMPANION. _ 


energy by means of dynamos, and transmitted by 


At the same time that they turn the Rhine into 
mill power at this point, the constructors of the works 
are compelled to provide for the passage of rafts and 
certain other craft by means of a sluice-way. The 
construction of fish-ways is also required. 

The experiment appears likely to be successful 
financially, if it is so mechanically, since a large part 
of the power which is to be produced has already been 
subscribed for in advance, at rates which are regarded 


If it should be entirely successful, similar works 
will undoubtedly be undertaken not only along the 
entire Rhine, wherever it affords good water-power, 
but on many other rivers throughout the world. 

In many countries, though happily not in our own, 
a scarcity of coal is threatened, in the not very distant 
future, a scarcity which is likely to make power for | 
manufacturing purposes very dear. If, by means of 
electricity, the vast energies of water-powers lying at 
a distance from the centres of population and manu- 
facture can be transmitted to those centres, an im- 
mense service will be conferred upon mankind. 


+~o, 


For the Companion. 
A RONDEL FOR JUNE. | 


Aglow with her roses the June draws nigh— 
he bees are busy ; the winds are gay— 
A chorus of birds chant roundelay, 
And winged things float on the sunbeams by. 


The world is glad, and never a sigh 
Breaks on the joy of the longest day— 
Aglow with her roses the June draws nigh—- 
he bees are busy ; the winds are gay. 


“If Life were as young as the year,” you cry, 
“Then loss and sorrow were held at bay”— 
“Nay, ’tis the old who are glad,” I say— 

“For they know the death that our sorrows die :” 
Brief is the journey ; then blithe be the way ! 

Aglow with her roses the June draws nigh. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


+o 


A SURPRISED SURPRISE PARTY. 


There had been a number of “surprise parties” in 
the small town of Walforth, writes a correspondent 
of The Companion, when I, a boy of seventeen, 
became fired with an ambition to ‘get up a surprise’”’ 
for Adelia Mack, a young lady of sixteen who lived 
on the outskirts of the town. Adelia was at this 
time a particular friend of mine. She sat near me at 
school, and I had made her the recipient of great 
quantities of gum-drops and peppermint lozenges, 
the latter with bits of wisdom and sentiment printed 
upon them. 

I had whittled her out a cannel-coal ring, also, and 
the little carnelian heart which she wore round her 
neck attached to a blue ribbon had cost me one of the 
very few enh “shin-plasters’’ of which I 
had ever been the owner. 

The surprise party was intended, I need not say, as 
a further proof of my affectionate esteem for Miss 
Adelia. 


Preparations for the event were made with the | 


usual secrecy. I invited about thirty-five of my 
school-mates to meet at my father’s house on a cer- 
tain Friday evening. Thence we were to proceed to 
the home of Adelia, and, rushing in with joyous 
shouts and laughter, to surprise her mightily. 

Then of course we should stay until ten or eleven 
o’clock, playing such good old-fashioned games as 
“Old Quebec,” “Sister Phoebe,’ “Happy is Miller’ 
and “The Weavily Wheat.” During the evening Mr. 
Mack would bring up a basket of apples from the 
cellar, and, if it had been baking-day Mrs. Mack 
would no doubt produce a store of pies and dough- 
nuts. 

It was a beautiful evening when we set out for the 
Mack home. We were a hilarious company of boys 
and girls, laughing, shouting, and singing snatches of 
merry songs until we drew near the house. Then we 
lapsed into silence and entered the gate so softly that 
there was no sign from within that the occupants of 
the house knew of our approach. 

I rapped boldly on the door. It was opened by Mr. 
Mack, and in we rushed with shouts and screams of 
laughter, which, alas! were soon hushed, for Mrs. 
Mack, a severe woman of about fifty years, rose from 
her chair by the chimney corner and said, in a voice 
that chilled our young blood: 

“Shet up your noise! What do you mean by com- 
ing racing in here tracking up my clean floor at an 
hour when youngsters of your ages had better be at 
home and abed? What do you mean by sech doin’s, 

say?” 


“It’s a—a—surprise party,” I stammered. 

“Oh, it is?’”? Mrs. Mack’s voice rose high and shrill 
and scornful. ‘Well, it’ll be a double s’prise party 
if all of you aint out of here in less than three min- 
utes! I don’t b’lieve in s’prise parties!” 

She took down the broom from its nail in the wall 
as she spoke, and pointing toward the door, said 
briefly : “Go home!” 

We filed out in silence, which was broken as soon 
as we were out of the yard by a volume of screaming 
ridicule directed at myself. 

Writhing with chagrin as I was, I did not lose my 
temper, and when I invited the party to go to my 
father’s house the invitation was promptly accepted, 
and we had a merry evening after all. 


——__—+o+__-_—_ 


WELL-AIMED. 


In the early days of California it was common for a 
settler to own a square league of land and five thou- 
sand or more head of cattle. The cattle roamed at 
will over the country in vast herds, and were as wild 
as any wild animals. If a man became unhorsed 
among them, he was in imminent danger; his only 
safety lay in climbing a tree or running into a stream 
of water. The San Francisco Call prints a story of 
this time related by an old surveyor. 


We had occasion to run a line along a low range of 
hills, near one of which a herd of Spanish cattle 
were feeding. They seemed to take no notice of us, 
and I was carelessly some hundred yards in advance 
of my companions, when all at once several of the 
animals rushed toward me. 

I looked about for a tree, but there was none near. 
It would be worse than useless to run, and J stood 
perfectly still. My hour had come, I thought, but all 
at once the excited creatures stopped. Then they 
turned and scampered away along the hills. 
| Iwas felicitating myself upon my escape, when a 

worse peril overtook me. A half-maddened cow, 
more dangerous than the fiercest bull on account of 
her greater agility, wheeled about and came bound- 
ing toward me. I hesitated for a moment whether 
to remain still or attempt to fly, but I knew it would 
be of no use to run. 

A man’s ideas seem to be suddenly brightened ina 
moment of danger. Some feet before me there was 
a long, slender steel rod which we used for making 
holes in the hard ground. It was sharp at one end, 
and might serve as a weapon of defence. I sprang 
back to reach it, tore it out of the ground at a jerk, 
and the next second had it poised as a weapon. 

I knew that merely to strike or stab the animal 
would only add to her ferocity. I must kill her with 
a single blow, or my doom was sealed. 

I had once been attacked by a grizzly bear, and 
with my hunting-knife had killed him. At another 
time, on the island of Ceylon, I had been charged by 
a rogue elephant, but in neither case did I feel in 
, such danger as at this instant, when that vicious 


| have fallen more sudden 
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strength of a buffalo bull. 

There was little time to reflect; noné whatever to 
escape her terrible charge. I had to wait till she was 
right upon me. If my blow missed, I should be in- 
stantly tossed upon those cruel horns. 

With nose almost touching the ground the cow 
lunged forward, throwing all her strength into the 
biow. At that instant I lifted the steel rod, and 
struck her just behind the horns. 

Had she been struck by lightning she could not 

b. The sharp point had 
been driven into her brain, and she tumbled lifeless 
at my feet. 

I was standing, half-petrified, gazing at the dead 
animal, when I heard the shouts of my men, who all 
the time had been hurrying to my rescue. One of 
them was an Irishman, and he relieved the strain 
under which I was by crying out : 

“Bedad, and what a queer way to kill a fine cow 
for supper!” 

The rest of the men broke into a laugh, and the 
fellow’s word proved to be ‘ee We did have 
a supper of choice fresh beef. 


—~<@>—____——_- 


HUNTING WITH AN OWL. 

Mr. Frank Bolles contributes to the Auk a very en- 
tertaining story of two barred owls, Fluffy and Pufly, 
which he took from the nest and brought up in cap- 
tivity. Soon after their capture Puffy accidentally 
injured one of his wings and was never afterward 
able to fly. Contrary to their owner’s expectations it 
soon appeared that they could not only see well in 
the strongest sunlight, but could not see at all in the 
dark. 


While watching anything which interests them 
they throw their heads far forward and then swing 
them about like signal lanterns, or wave them back 
and forth and up and down, as if seeking the clearest 
avenue of vision. This trick, Mr. Bolles thinks, is 
probably due to their ancestors’ habit of peering 
through thick branches in search of prey. 

Puffy, the injured bird, is quite willing to be carried 
about perched on a short stick, and Mr. Bolles has 
found him a really valuable assistant in his ornitho- 
logical studies. He has only to take Puffy out with 
him, and every bird in the wood comes near to look 
at and jeer at its hereditary enemy. 

“At first,” he says, “it was not easy to induce Puffy 
to leave his cage and accompany me, but after a few 
lessons he consented to step from his perch upon the 
short pine stick on which I used to carry him, and to 
remain clinging to it while I walked or ran, scrambled 
over ledges, or forced my way through thickets and 
brambles. 

“In the woods if I held him too near a tempting 
log or projecting branch he would hop off. Some- 


| times he would weary of my walking, and, jumping 


to the ground, would scurry away to cover and snap 
his beak angrily if | poked his perch in toward him 
and told him to ‘get on.’ As the summer wore on, 
he grew more and more obedient and less inclined to 
nip my fingers on the sly as he had a way of doing 
when I first carried him about. 

‘Sometimes I would leave the owl in comparatively 
open ground on a boulder in a pasture, or a stump in 
ameadow. Then his favorite position was with his 
head tipped directly backward and his eyes, half. 
closed, tixed either on the sun or a spot not ten 
degrees from it. 

“T never could fully understand this attitude, but T 
soon found that the owl was keenly alive to anything 
passing skyward, for if a hawk or a crow came into 
view far away in the deep blue, Puffy’s gaze was 
instantly turned full upon the growing speck, the 
eyelids partly closed and a most intent look coming 
into his eyes. 

“Again and again Puffy has seen hawks or gulls 
overhead which my eyes, although unusually far- 
sighted, have at first been unable to discern. On one 
eventful day he showed me three hundred and thirty- 
four hawks sailing southwest under the pressure of a 
stiff northeast gale. [t was ‘September 10th, one of 
the days when fires were raging among the forests 
along the St. John River. 

“The hawks were most of them flying very high. 
I think Puffy saw every one of them. It mattered 
not whether they came singly or in bunches of twenty 
to forty, his ever ready eye was upon them as soon as 
they came into view.” 


—___——<or-—___—. 
HOW TO BE WELCOME, 


The secret of making one’s-self an agreeable guest, 
warmly welcomed when one comes and sincerely 
regretted when one goes, does not always lie in the 
possession of conversational talents or general accom. 
plishments. This little authentic dialogue, which 
took place between Mr. and Mrs. Parkins the evening 
after their Aunt Sophronia Greene had ended a week’s 
visit at their house, indicates a surer means of mak- 
ing one’s-self welcome : 


‘How lonesome it is,” said Mr. Parkins, ‘‘now. that 
the children have gone to bed! I wonder what it really 
is that makes Aunt Sophronia’s visits so especially 
delightful?” 

“Why, I suppose it’s because she never finds any 
fault,’’ said Mrs. Parkins. 

“Are all our other guests accustomed to find fault 
with things which go on about the house?” 

“No, but —” 

“But what? Aunt Sophronia seldom says anything 
particularly pertinent or entertaining. In fact, she 
Says and does very little.” 

“That’s true; but she is always good-natured in a 
quiet way.”’ 

“But lots of other people are good-natured, and yet 
nobody’s visits give us so much pleasure as Aunt 
Sophronia’s. There must be some other and positive 
reason.” 

Mrs. Parkins knitted on silently for a few moments, 
as if in a brown study, and then, dropping her work, 
exclaimed : 

“William, I know what it is!” 

“Well?” 

“Whenever Aunt Sophronia opens her mouth to 
speak, it is almost always to bring out, either flatly 
or else in some roundabout way, some good quality 
of one of the children.”’ 2 

“T guess that is so,” said Mr. Parkins, raising his 
eyebrows as if searching his recollection. 

“And did you ever hear her so much as refer, in all 
the times she has been here, to any one of their 
numerous failings?” 

‘*Never!” 

“Then we’ve found her out.” : 

“Yes, we’ve found her out, but she can’t come again 
any too soon!” 


+o 


NARROW ESCAPE. 

When Aunt Lucinda was getting to be an old lady, 
she heard of the disgrace and downfall of a man 
whom she had known for many years. ‘Well,’ she 
remarked, with a sigh of relief, “I always thought I 
had a narrow escape in not marrying him, and now I 
know it.” 


“Why, auntie,” said a young woman who happened 
to be standing by, ‘“‘you were never engaged to marry 
that man, were you?” 

“Well, mebbe some wouldn’t exactly call it an 
engagement, but he took me to singin’-school three 
times runnin’ when I was a girl, and that was nigh 
enough to an engagement to make me feel that I’ve 
had a mighty narrer escape.” 
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For the Companion. 


JUNE. 


In dew and sunshine 
Daisies blow. 
*Mid tears and smiles 
The babies grow. 
‘The daisies make 
The meadows bright. 
‘The babies are 
Our heart’s delight! M.F.s. 


a SS 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| dear,” said she. Elfie opened her brown eyes wide. 

“Why, aint you a funny mamma ?”’ said she, 
with a little wondering laugh. ‘1 couldn't fall 
off when I was right in the middle.” 

“So you couldn't,” mamma smiled, taking the 
wee hand to go home. ‘Why, there comes 
Mamie!”’ 

And so it truly was. She had been crying, too, 
and the tears made funny little roads down her 
cheeks, which hadn’t been washed after the sand- 
cakes. 

“QO Elfie! O Elfie!’’ she burst forth; ‘I'm 
sorry I wouldn't go with you! 1 will next time, 
honest sure!” 

“1 will, too,” said Elfie, with a sunny smile. 


A. 
——_—__—$_<@>——__—_— 


Cc. 8. 


For the Companion. 
THE BIRD’S-NEST. 


“OQ Hal, do come and see what I’ve found!” 
called Hattie. Hal ran where Hattie was, and 
there he saw a ground-bird’s nest, 
with three tiny spotted 
eggs in it. “I was 


right here,” explained Hattie, ‘“‘when the bird 
flew up almost from under my hand!”’ 

And there she was now, sitting on the fence 
near by, scolding the children as hard as such a 
mite of a bird could scold. 
| But she needn’t have scolded so hard about it, 
| for they did not want to disturb the nest, they 
| only admired it, and set up a stick to mark the 
|spot, and after that visited it often, and were 
almost as. much delighted as the mother-bird 
herself when three little birdies were hatched 
out. 

Then came a long, cold storm and they could 
not visit the nest for some days. 

“TI guess your little birds out in that nest feel 
this cold storm pretty bad,’’ the hired man said 
to the children one evening. ‘1 was by there 
to-day and I could hear the little fellers cryin’ as 
hard as ever they could.” 

It cleared off the next day and Hal and Hattie 
went to visit the birdies. It seemed something 

{had happened to the mother-bird, for the little 
things were starved to death. And 

I’m not ashamed to say 

that both children 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My second said good-morning with a sullen sort of 
growl, 

His heart was out of humor, and his face was in a 
scowl. 

“You foolish boy, don’t be my jirst /” said mother, 
with a smile, 

And sought with loving argument her son to reconcile. 

And now I’m sure that you and I and his mother 
would agree— 

To fret because his father wouldn’t let him go to sea! 

Ah, John! a homesick sailor-boy, with no one to 
console, 


Would you think it paid to know at once a fore-cap 
from my whole ? 







For the Companion. 


GOING TO THE OFFICE. 


| picking straw- 
| berries 


| 
One day mamma went to the door and looked | 


sat down there 


2. 
and cried. 


HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 





up the road and down the road to see if there | 
was any one she could send a letter to the post- 


oftice by; but there was nobody around except 
the children, baking sand-cakes in the sun. 

‘Dear me!’’ said mamma, aloud. ‘I wish 
there was some one to take this letter. It 
ought to go. Grandma will want to know 
how Aunt Anne is.” 

A tangle of brown curls flew back from 
a bright little face. 

“Why, I can take it for vou, mam- 
ma,”’ said Elfie, jumping up and 
brushing off her apron, ‘‘and I will!” 

Mamma stooped and kissed the 
round, dimpled face, that was a 
wee bit dirty, too. 

‘Dear child!”’ said she. ‘But 
you’re too little to go, Baby, 
unless—can’t you go with her, 
Mamie?” 

*“Q-oh, I don’t want 
to!’ said Mamie, begin- 
ning to pout. ‘I want to 
play!" 

“IT can go all alone, 
mamma, des like a mice,”’ 
said Elfie. 

And Mamie was more 
than six vears old, and 
Elfie was not quite four, 
and small of her age, be- 
sides. 

A sorry look came into 
mamma's face. . 

“Very well, dear,’’ she 
said to Elfie, “you may 
go. Come and let me fix 
you up,”’ and in a very 
few minutes the brown 
curls were freshly combed 

“and the dimpled face clean as 
water could make it. 


“Give the letter and the 
nickel to Mr. Willis,’ said 
mamma. 

“Yes’m,"’ answered Elfie, 


“T will.” 

“And don’t 
along the road.”’ 

“No, mamma,” said Elfie, 
“f won't.” 

“Walk right in the middle of 
the bridge, dear!’” mamma 
called once more. 

“Yes,”’ Elfie called back, ‘I 
will, mamma!" 

Then Elfie trudged away, 
and mamma went upstairs to 
the window from which she 
could see the farthest. She watched the wee little 
figure, just a speck on the dusty road, until it had 
almost reached the bridge. There was a bend in 
the road right there. Mamma could see no farther. 

Then she began to worry. It was a long mile 
to the post-office, and Elfie was such a wee bit of 
a girl to go so far alone. And the bridge was 
high, and the water was deep under it; and if she 


stop to play 





should look over and get dizzy and fall—oh 
dear! Wasn't this a foolish mamma? 


Pretty soon what do you guess she did? Why, 
she put on her broad hat and went after Elfie as 
fast as she could walk. 

When she got to the bridge she hardly dared 
look down to the water; but she saw nothing ex- 
cept the little flecks of foam whirling about in the 
eddies, when she did look. So she hurried on, up 
the hill and down again, thinking to overtake 
Elfie any minute. But she didn’t. She met her, 
instead, pretty soon, coming home. 

“Q mamma!”’ the little girl cried, “I did give 
the letter to Mr. Willis, and Uncle Ed was there, 
and he buyed me a lots of peanuts and oranges. 
And I’m going to ‘vide ’em with Mamie. 
did you come for, mamma ?”" 

And mamma sat right down on the grassy bank 


held her tight, as if she never meant to let her go. 
And she kissed her. 
























For the Companion. 


THE SPARROWS AND THE FLOWER- 
POT. 

A lady who lives in a pretty country town 
where the English sparrows have driven almost 
all the other birds away, said an English sparrow | 
was a great deal better than no bird at all; and | 


| she thought, ‘“Though I don’t like them as well as 
| I do our own little sparrows, and yellow birds, | 


“Il was afraid you might fall off the bridge, | 


and robins, yet I will build them a house that | 
will suit them.” | 

When the house was finished, the sparrows | 
cocked their little heads to one side and looked at | 


| it, but would not go into it. 
What | 


At the very time the new house was put up on | 
its pole for the sparrows, a big flower-pot was | 


| broken by one of the servants, who threw it into | 
beside the road and took Elfie in her arms and | 


a corner with some other rubbish. 

By and by, as the summer advanced, a creeping | 
vine found its way to the broken pot, and clung | 
lovingly around it. 


| 
t 


One day, however, the lady espied the heap of | 
rubbish, and was hurrying away to tell the gar- | 
dener that she could not have it there, when she | 


‘noticed her sparrows circling around it and play- | 


ing a sort of hide-and-seek in it. 
She thought what a pretty thing it was, as it | 
lay there with the dainty vine twined about it, and | 
while she was looking, there came up a shower, 
and she ran under a tree near by for shelter. 
Then she saw the sparrows run into the vine- 
covered pot and stay there during the shower, 
and she thought she had never seen anything | 
prettier in her life than the picture they made. 
What she did after that was to lift the pot, 
without disturbing the vine, and put it so that the 
cats could not get at it, thinking that when the 
next spring came, the sparrows might take it for | 
a home, and sure enough they did. | 
As for the gorgeous bird-house, it remained 
without a tenant until it was a ruin, when the 
little sparrows decided that it was pretty enough 
to use, so they used it. | 


It is Sunday morning and the people are gathered 
in the church. The alarm is given that the Indians 
have come and even now have surrounded them. 
The men are armed as usual and prepare to resist, 
but all is confusion and panic and it seems as if they 

must yield. Suddenly, so quickly that no one saw 

him come, there stands among them an old man 
with quaint dress, long, flowing hair, and 
sword in hand; he takes command and orders 

the defence as one used to commanding. 

When the Indians are driven away (as they 

soon are under his generalship) the old 

man vanishes as suddenly as he came. 
“It is an angel of the Lord!” exclaim the 
people; and not for some years—until 
the old man is dead—do they find out 
who their deliverer really was; once a 
powerful general, but at that time 
under sentence of death, living in 
secret in a foreign land. 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 
The tin joker Craill. 
I’m a hero known to fame, 
Many lips repeat my name, 
Mine the hand that brought 
light 
Treasure buried out of sight, 
Mine the glory of the deed, 
Mine to bid the world take heed 
4. 
SEPARATIONS. 


- 


1. Separate a great philosopher, 
und make a foot covering, a price 
und leisure. 

z. A great law-giver, and 
muake a falsehood, a dog, 
und a nickname. 

3. A great orator, and 
make a pet name, and to 
propel. 

4. A great hero, and 
make a Bible character, a 
hint and dregs. 

5. A faithful wife, and 
make a vegetable, a mourn 
ful sound, an exclamation, 
and a consonant. 

6. A — general, and 
make a kind of meat, evil, 
and a carriage. 


5. 
CHARADE. 
First. 
Oh, I am a wonderful, in 
tricate thing, 
As fine as you please and 
as round as a ring! 
Second. 


I’m a German, a Spaniard, 
a Pole, or a Guelph; 

I may be the king or I may 
be yourself. 


Whole. 
Iam always the second, the 
Jirst 1 must keep, 


For I am awake while the 
world is asleep. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. Marie, Rose, Joseph 
ine, Bonaparte, sixty-three, 
1763. : 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to weara hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Pestal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
SORE EYES IN CHILDREN. 


Nearly one-third of all the blindness in Europe 
and the United States has its origin in the neglected 
sore eyes of infants. Not to speak of the life-long 
suffering to which this affliction gives rise, it is esti- 
mated that the expense of caring for the fifty thou- 


sand blind persons in the United States and the loss | Sadexe tas take was heard of! 


of their earnings amount to over seven million 
dollars a year. 
professor in the Georgetown University : 


“It is doubtful if all the epidemics of yellow fever 


and cholera for the last hundred years have cost the | 


country as much in money as have the ravages of 
Ophthalmia neonatorum in ten years. Yet this is a 
disease which, in its incipiency, is easily curable, and 
well-nigh absolutely preventable.”” Ophthalmia neo- 
natorum is the medical term for inflammation of 
the eyes in new-born infant-. 

There is an inflammation which either gets well of 
itself, or is removed by simple appliances, and hence 
mothers and nurses fail to apprehénd the danger. 
Indeed, many physicians are not alive to it, but Doc- 
tor Williams, the eminent ophthalmist of Boston, 
says, in his great work on the eye, that there is no 
disease more fatal to the eye, when neglected or 
improperly managed, than Ophthalmia neonatorum. 
“On the other hand, none offers better results from 
judicious treatment.” Apparently mild attacks some- 
times develop into the more dangerous disease, and 
therefore every case should have medical attention at 
once, 

The first symptom appears about the third or fourth 
day after birth—a slight reddish line along the centre 
‘of the upper lid. On opening the lids, the white of 
the eye is seen to be more or less reddened, and there 
is a slight amount of yellowish secretion. 


Says Doctor Burnett, ophthalmic | 


means for constructing the forty-foot reflector with 
which he afterward discovered the two inner satel. 
lites of Saturn. It was found by reckoning back that® 
several other astronomers had made observations on 
the star, but had not discovered its true character. 

Little is known of Uranus, the smallest of the four 
giant members of the system, making its slow circuit 
round the sun in eighty-four years, at a mean distance 
of eighteen hundred millions of miles. There are 
indications in its spectrum of a dense atmosphere, its 
disc is flattened at the poles, and faint bands or belts 
are visible on its surface. 

The satellites of Uranus are an unsolved problem. 
Herschel discovered two satellites in 1787, and an- 
nounced the discovery of four more in 1798. No 
other observer has ever seen them, although the 
younger Herschel made diligent search for them with 
a telescope similar to the one used by his father. 
Lassell looked for the four lost moons in vain, but 
in 1851 he found two additional satellites, that prob- 
ably are not of the quartet seen by Herschel, as they ; 
are among the smallest objects revealed by the tele- | 
scope. 

Uranus, therefore, is certainly known to have four 
satellites, and the most remarkable thing about them 
is that they seem to revolve backward, so greatly is 
the plane of their orbits inclined to the ecliptic. 


ON THE HOME-STRETCH. 


Many experiments have been made to test the | 
speed of carrier pigeons. The results are often won- 
derful, but we are better able to appreciate the power 
of the bird when it is racing against a rapid train of 
cars than when it flies simply against time. Such a 
race from Dover to London was described in an Eng- 
lish paper a few years ago. 


- | 
| 


The race took place between the Continental mail 
express train and a carrier pigeon, conveying an 
urgent document for the French police. The rails, 
—— and cngins of the express train were, as 
might be expected, of the best possible construction 


| for power and speed. 
The 


| the train, which made no stop, was speeding along at 


| guests with a cigarette between her fingers, and all 


In a few | 


hours the lids become enormously swollen, and a | 


large quantity of thin, greenish-yellow fluid escapes. 

This secretion is highly contagious. All who handle 
the child, or come in contact with the towels, rags, 
sponges, bedclothes, etc., need to be strictly on their 
guard. 


| be surprised at this; it is part of her world as she 


That the disease, even in its worst form, can be 


readily cured when cared for in season, and, what is 
better, can be almost wholly prevented, is the testi- 
mony of all medical experts. Formerly from seven 


pigeon, which was known as a “Belgian voy- 
ageur,”’ was tossed through the railway -carriage 
window by a French official as the train left the | 
Admiralty Pier, the wind being west, and the atmos- 
phere hazy. | 
The train had made more than a mile before the | 
poor bird decided which direction to take. It circled 
up in the air, rising all the time in wider rings, while 


the rate of sixty miles an hour, and the railway 

officials were ready to lay any odds on their train. 
But the race was not to the strong, for a telegram 

announced the arrival of the bird twenty minutes 


slide 
HOW IT LOOKED. 


It is the all but universal custom among the fash- 
ionable ladies of Venice of the present day to smoke 
cigarettes, both when alone and in company. The 
hostess at a ball among the nobility receives her 


the fair dames smoke in the pauses of the dance. 


The wife of the son of Robert Browning, an Amer- 
ican lady, created a profound sensation in Venetian 
society last year by declaring that she would not in- 
vite ladies to smoke at her house, and the little 
daughter of another American lady unconsciously 
uttered a severe criticism upon the custom. i 

The mother was visiting an Italian woman of title, 
and in her honor a ball was given in the palace of the 
hostess. The little girl, who was six years old, was | 
taken by her nurse from her bed to a gallery where 
she could look down into the ball-room after the 
company had assembled. She looked at the brilliant | 
sight for a moment in silence, and then asked, to | 
much wonder : 

“Where are the ladies?” | 

“Why, the hall is full of them,” answered the 
nurse. | 

“Oh no,” said the child, “all those women but | 
mamma are smoking.” 





nies Pes } 
HESTER’S GRANDSON. 


Little Hester has grown-up brothers and sisters, 
and nephews and nieces who are older and bigger 
than she is herself. It has never occurred to her to 


found it. She has not yet discovered that this state | 
of things is somewhat unusual. 


Not long ago one of her married sisters sent for 
Hester to come and see a new baby, and accordingly 
the child was taken by her nurse to visit this new 
relative. She looked at the baby in mingled aston- 
ishment and delight. | 

“Well, little sister,” asked the baby’s mother, “how | 


to thirteen per cent. of all the children born in the | do you like your new nephew?” 


hospitals of Germany were affected with it. 
is almost unknown in such institutions. 
Outside of hospitals, however, the disease is still 
rife, because its dangerous character is not generally 
understood. Young mothers bring their babes to the 


Now it 


| 


hospital too late, and are filled with unutterable an- | 


guish when informed that their little ones will never 
see again. ‘‘Nobody told me it was dangerous!’’ 
they exclaim. 
eyes, and that if I put breast-milk in them, they 
would be all right.” 


+ 


For the Companion. 
THE PLANET URANUS. 


A bright star is visible in the middle of June, in 
the southwest, about nine o’clock in the evening. It 
is Spica, and may be readily recognized from its form- 
ing an equilateral triangle with Arcturus on the 
northeast, and Denebola on the northwest. Observ- 


“They said it was only a cold in the | 


| 


ers endowed with good visual powers will discern, | 
| call your baby ‘Genevieve.’ ” 


on clear, moonless nights, a faint star of the sixth 
magnitude at a little distance northeast of Spica, 
which is the planet Uranus. An opera glass will 
bring it out more plainly, and a telescope will show a 
round dise of a delicate green color. 


1781. The other planets, then known, had been 
observed ever since men began studying the stars. 
Herschel, sweeping the heavens with his reflector, 
came upon an object that he knew was not a fixed 
star. In a day or two it had moved, and he an- 
nounced the discovery of a comet, for no one dreamed 
of the existence of another planet. It was nearly a 
year before its claim to be a planet was fully estab- 
lished. 

The excitement caused by the unlooked-for event 
was very great, and honor and fame were Herschel’s 
reward. King George III. knighted the discoverer, 
endowed him with a pension, and provided him with 


Uranus was discovered by Sir William Herschel in | 


| at the house of one of his playmates, says the Boston 


“Oh, I like him,” the child answered, earnestly, | 
“but he can’t be a nephew; he is too small. But | 
perhaps,” she added, upon second thought, “he is big | 
enough to be a grandson.” 

And as “Hester’s grandson” is the new baby | 
known in the family. 

SS 
NAMESAKES. 
— 


A well-known writer was telling a friend about 
some of her numerous godchildren, who are scattered 
all over the country. They are of all ages and nation- 
alities, but the most remarkable one is a little colored 


| child in Washington. 


When I went there last winter, my washerwoman 
told me she had named her new baby for me, and 
asked if [ wouldn’t come and see it. So, armed with 
a large rattle as a propitiatory offering, I visited the 
baby. What was my surprise to hear the mother 
and all the children speak of her as “Genevieve!” 

“Why,” I said, “I thought you told me she was 
named for me!” win 

**Yas’m, so she shorely is.” 

“But my name is Harriet,” I insisted, “and you 


“Laws, Mis’,” exclaimed the mother, with a broad 
grin, “Genevieve ’scribes you so much better’n Har- 
r’et does!” : 

lnc peinaile 


CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 
A five-vear-old boy had been spending the afternoon 


Transcript. 


| 
The little fellow came home full of stories about | 
Jennie’s wonderful nurse, who, as it appeared, had 
said many curious things during the afternoon. 
“Well, well,”’ said the bov’s father at last, “what 
is the nurse—French, German, or what?” 
“I don’t know,” answered Harry, “but I guess she 
must be broken English; it sounded like that.” 





> 


“PUT vour tongue wav out,” said the doctor, en- 


couragingly, and little Gilbert answered, tearfully, “I 
I*’s fastened on me.” | 


can’t, sir! 


COMPANION. | 


A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
better than Burnett's, we consider it a victory for 


Burnett's. [ Adv. 
Send for 
Circulars of the CCCC; 


Will Increase Crops 25 percent by Using. All 
Farmers want it; also send for our new 


SEED CATALOGUE, 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Higganum, Conn. 
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Saehet Powder 


For Perfuming Clothing, Handkerchiefs, 
Gloves, Stationery, Laces, Draperies, 

etc., i 

of Perfume now in use. 


s the most fashionable form 


FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


Send 2c. Stamp for Sample to LADD & COFFIN, 
Proprietors and Manufact of LUNDBORG’S 
.ERFUMERY, 24 Barciay STREET, New YORE. 
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Experienced Agent 
WANTED 


By a large Wholesale and Retail Cloth- 
ing and Furnishing Goods House in 
Boston. One hundred agents, who 
thoroughly understand the business, 
to reside in and represent the house 
in the large towns and cities of New 


| England and New York, to sell goods 


on commission. 


Most liberal terms will be given to 
the right kind of men, and permanent 
| arrangements made. The line of goods 
'to be sold is from one of the largest 
| and most thoroughly well-known es- 
tablishments in Boston, and agents of 
ability cannot fail to do a satisfactory 
business from the start. 


Address, giving experience and ref- 
erences, 


FREELAND, LOOMIS & CoO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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I have been working all day in the garden at my new 


house, and am so sore and stiff I can hardly move. 


Every athletic, and any person doing hard 


muscular labor, has expericnced at times that soreness 
and stiffness of the muscles as tf they had shrunk and 


contracted. 


limbercd up! 


understand that very well ; 


it in care of their high-bred horses. 


How difficult and painful it ts to get 
The benefit of a soothing lotion like 
PONDS EXTRACT 7s incalculable. 


All turfmen 
they use great guantttzes of 
Those 


who are 


training for any athletic event should thoroughly rub 
thetr muscles after exercising with PONDS E£X- 
TRACT if they would prevent stiffness and keep the 


muscles in fine condztion. 


Accept no substitute for Pond’s Extract. Made only by Pond’s 


Extract Co., New York and 


London. Beware of imitat 


‘¢T snene”’ 


Collars and Cuffs. 








linen collar! 


and 


Then 


again if I can help it. 


lence in sama 
; ways ready, neat and stylish, and so coor 
}and CLEAN in warm weather that I never will wear a linen collar 


Let me see—these “LINENE” collars cost 
me twenty-five cents for a box of ten collars 
and I used to pay twenty-five cents fora single 


I can wear these “LINENE” 


collars two or three days and then, as they 

are REVERSIBLE, I can turn them and 

wear them two or three days longer. 
Well, that is a saving I must say, 


my linen collars almost always 


frayed out on the edge, so they scratch- 
ed my neck, after being laundered once 
or twice and had to 
while these “LINENFE ” collars are as 
smooth and comfortable as can be. 


e thrown away, 


the 


are such a great conven- 
ng! Compact to carry, al- 


By the way, have you ever tried these “_LINENE” collars? 
If you haven’t and would like to—why, just do as I did:—send six 


cents to the REVERSIBLE 


COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange 


Place, Boston, Mass., and they will send you a sample of their 


latest style collar and a pair of Cuffs. 


my _ 
ten coll 





Or if you care tw profit by 


erience, then buy a box of your Furnishing Goods dealer: 


ars and five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
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For the Companion. 


YOUTHFUL MODELS. 
By W. P. Frith, R. A. 
FIRST PAPER. 


Whatever may be the phase of art which a 
painter elects to follow, at the suggestion of an 
impulse that he takes to be genius, whether he 
paints landscape or figure subjects, portraits or 
historical scenes, he must learn to delineate 
humanity in every form from birth to death. 

It is not a part of my purpose to indicate in 
this paper the methods of education by which the 
power of representing “the human form divine”’ 
may be acquired. Even when the student has 
the means at his fingers’ ends, he must also possess 
qualities of memory, sensitiveness and sympathy, 
and above all, love for the objects he desires to 
represent, or all the art knowledge which he has 
acquired so painfully has been gained in vain. 

In the course of a long experience I have 
painted all sorts and conditions of men, women 
and children, varying in status from royalty to 
mendicancy—in other words, from the Queen and 
Princes of England down to the beggars of the 
streets; and I have no hesitation in saying that 
youth, from the cradle to years of discretion, has 
been most painfully difficult to deal with, whether 
its home has been a palace or a hovel. 

“Youth,” cynics say, ‘is naturally cruel.’’ I 
do not say this, except as applying to the boy and 
girl models who have arrived at a time of life 
when the delight of tormenting an artist makes 
previous methods of torture—such as worrying 
cats and pinching brothers and sisters—sink into 
puerile insignificance. 

I believe long-continued habits of observation 
have given me the power to detect certain subtle- 
ties of expression in the human face as indicating, 
though faintly, perhaps, the state of feeling that 
caused them; and many a time and oft have I 
seen a settled look of wicked satisfaction on my 
young sitter’s face, when he saw the agony por- 
trayed on mine—agony caused by his determina- 
tion to prevent my realizing the expression and 
character that I desired, and which his yawning 
and fidgeting and general restlessness effectually 
prevented. 

No doubt enforced stillness is painful to the 
young, and to the middle-aged, too, for the matter 
of that, as I frequently found to my cost. I must 
admit, however, that I have met with instances, 
few and far between, in which a boy, who hap- 
pened to be a good boy, so conducted himself as 
to prove an assistance instead of an obstacle. 

Knowing, and to a great extent excusing, the 
light-hearted carelessness of youth which makes 
sitting or standing in one position for some hours, 
perhaps, extremely irksome, I have always en- 
deavored by indulgencies of every conceivable 
and inconceivable kind to soften and shorten as 
much as possible the tedium of sitting. In the 
case of that rare creature the good boy, I have 
done this successfully ; but with the ordinary boy 
or girl model, no sweets however sweet, no cake 
however rich, will produce more than a very tem- 
porary cheerfulness and obedience, and no story, 
however interesting, will prevent the ‘exposition 
of sleep’’ that is so fatal. 

I must ask my readers to believe that, in any 


THE YOUTH’S 


| sitter lever saw. If you behave to other artists 
as you do to me, I wonder they don’t kick you 
out of their rooms, and if you get your head 
broken some day by something thrown at you it 
won’t surprise me. You seem to take a positive 
| pleasure in sitting as badly as you can.”’ 
| Well, you see,” he said, ‘I don’t much like it. 
| It’s my uncle makes me to do it. Look here!’’ 
| he went on, producing some small shells or stones 
| from his pocket. “Do you know the Italian 
| game called morra? I'll teachsyou, if you like!” 
“Ricci,”” was my reply to this offer, ‘I wish I 
could teach you to behave yourself! I warn you 
I shall throw something at your head some day.” 
| ‘That’s what Mr. —— (he named a distin- 
| guished artist) said to me ven I vos sitting to 
him. ‘Ricci,’ he say, ‘if this picture was not so 
big,’ he say, ‘I would send it at your head,’ he 
say.” 

**You are a hopeless young rascal,”’ I said. 

‘Vat is dat—rascal ?”’ 

“Never mind, but just listen to me. I have 
only the hands of this figure to finish, and when 
they are done you may bid me good-by, for you 
won't come here any more. And just take the 
trouble to wash your hands before you come next 
time.” 

‘All right,”’ said the boy. 

Will it be believed that the boy made his ap- 
pearance for his final sitting, with hands dirtier, 
if possible, than they had been before ? 


‘‘“Now, just look at those hands!’’ I exclaimed. 


A BAD HA 


COMPANTON. 


the company of models calling upon artists to 
solicit employment; women with babies and with- 
out them, boys and girls of all ages, and men, 
from the handsome young fellow out of work to 
the veteran well-stricken in years, to say nothing 
of foreigners of various nationalities. 

A great many years ago my studio—or, as I 
greatly prefer to call it, my painting-room—was 
in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, London. One 
day when I was alone and _at work, my servant 
announced the visit of a boy, ‘‘which I think is a 
modeller, sir." 

“Show him up,” said I. 

Presently there entered a remarkably respecta- 
ble-looking, gentle, rather pretty boy of about 
eleven or twelve years. 

‘Please, sir, I have called to know if I should 
suit you to sit for a picture, sir.’’ 

“Oh, you are a model, are you? Have you sat 
much, and to whom have you sat ?”’ 

He mentioned some artists whom I knew by 
| name. 
| Well, my boy, I am not painting anything for 
| which I could use you just now, but let me have 
| your address and I will bear you in mind.” 

‘This is where I live, sir. I live at home with 
|my mother and father.” 

“Ah, is this your writing ?”’ 
| “Yes, sir.” 
| “And very good writing, too. Well, I will send 
| for you when I want you.” 
As well as I can remember that was all that 








LF-CROWN,. 


illustrations I may offer of my experiences of | “‘Didn’t I tell you to wash them, as I was going | passed between us. I am sure I received the boy 


youthful models, I invent nothing. 

In my first attempts to paint from the life I 
sought and found most of my models in the 
London streets. Sometimes my request was un- 
derstood and complied with; sometimes it was 
misunderstood, and I was threatened with chas- 
tisement or the police. In the case of a very 
picturesque Italian boy, whom I found organ- 
grinding, I was successful in making him under- 
stand, through the medium of broken French, 
that I meant to pay him well if he would let me 
take his likeness. He came, and for the first 
quarter of an hour he sat admirably. Then he 
fell into a sleep so deep that shaking and shouting 
only produced growls in Italian, sometimes in 
beseeching, then in threatening tones. I was 
forced in the end to leave him to sleep, and betake 
myself to other work. 

We have now a great many Italian models of 
both sexes and all ages, and as a rule they are 
patient and admirable sitters. Not such, how- 
ever, was one Ricci, a boy of about fourteen, 
who was my model for a figure in a large com- 
position some years ago. That boy was distin- 
guished by every bad quality that could disgrace 
a boy. He was untruthful; he was spiteful; he 
was quick to understand the expression of face 
required from him and equally quick in taking 
care never to let me see it when I wanted it; he 
Was very dirty, very unpunctual and very hand- 
some—possessing a face with large and beautiful 
eyes and olive complexion that Titian would have 
loved to paint. 

On one occasion, when the young ruffian had 
completely worn me out, I said to him, ‘‘Now, 
Ricci, you are without exception the very worst 


| after your time as usual, already.” 


| to finish the hands of this figure from them ?”’ 
| ‘1 had no time—I sleep too long.” 
| Well, go and wash them,’’ I said, pointing to 


| kindly. If I had been rudely abrupt, or if I had 
| annoyed him in any way, however uniitention- 
| ally, I could have accounted, perhaps, for his 


| my lavatory, ‘‘and be quick about it. You are | singular conduct. 


I must inform my readers that an artist’s model | 
is paid from the moment he enters the studio till | 
he leaves it; the sittings are, of course, subject | 
to rests of longer or shorter duration, according | 
to the difficulties of the position, and an artful | 
model like my Italian will spin them out with no | 
little ingenuity under various pleas. No. doubt 
the dirtier hands are, the longer they will take to 
cleanse, but when five or six minutes had elapsed 
without producing a reappearance of Mr. Ricci I 
should have wondered, if I had not known his 
tricks. 

“Now,” thought I, ‘I will see how long that 
young wretch will waste my time if I let him | 
alone.’’ Ten, fifteen, ¢wenty minutes passed, and 
no Ricci. 

I went very quietly, opened the door of the 
lavatory, and found the young hopeful ieaning on 
his elbows on the open window-sill, watching the | 
street traffic. I confess I lost patience and temper, | 
and, seizing him by his jacket, I dragged him | 
into the room. Would that I could have painted | 
the rage that blazed in his eyes and flushed his | 
cheeks! What he said I know not, for it was | 
uttered in furious and voluble Italian, but he cer- 
tainly looked as if he might have used a knife if | 
one had been near him. I finished his hands and | 
never saw him again. 

I do not pretend to explain the following inci- 
dent; I simply recount it as it occurred. 





Scarcely a week passes without one or other of 


I must explain that I possess a large cheval 
glass, a useful thing to an artist, as its reflection 
frequently exposes faults in his picture which he 
would not otherwise discover. As the boy was 
leaving the room I happened to turn to the glass 
to look at my work, and I saw the boy also, who, 
as he was leaving the room, thrust his tongue out 
at me with the expression of loathing and con- 


tempt which generally accompanies that gesture. | 
Now, what had I done to deserve this? I have! 
faithfully told all that occurred, and I leave the 


student of boy nature to account for it if he can. 
I confess I cannot. I need scarcely add that I 
never employed this singular youth. 

In the year 1846 I painted a large picture of 
peasant life in which I tried to show the happier 
side of it as it might have been seen a hundred 
years ago. The good old English dance of ‘Sir 
Roger de Coverley”’ is in full swing on a village 
green, to the music of pipe and tabor. Men are 
playing at bowls and gypsies telling fortunes. The 
main incident consists of a group of figures in 
the foreground composed of an old man and his 
granddaughters, who, with the smaller fry, are 
dragging and pushing the old peasant toward the 
dancers, in defiance of his protest that his danc- 
ing days are over. 

In front of the group is a lad in a smock-frock 
who is giving vent to encouraging shouts for the 
benefit of the girls, whose evident determination 
to force their grandsire to trip it requires no en- 
couragement at all. 
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Iam vain enough to think that the picture I 
have faintly described is, in the form of an en- 
graving, not unfamiliar to the American public, 
under its title of *‘An Old English Merrymaking,”’ 
and I desire to draw the attention of such as may 
have seen the print to the figure of the boy in the 
smock-frock ; for it is with that young person’s 
peculiarities I am about to deal. 

His name was Shelley—he was not a relative of 
the poet—and as a sitter he was an example of 
what the boy model ought to be. He was not 
beautiful, but his face was characteristic, and he 
was intelligent and quick to understand the ex- 
pression that was wanted. I told him to shout, 
and he shouted ‘till the rafters rang,’’ keeping 
the attitude the while in a way that surprised and 
delighted me. 

Though the pay to the ordinary full-grown 
model—a shilling an hour—is more than we com- 
monly pay to juveniles, I was so pleased with 
the performance of “the poet,’’ as we called this 
youth, that I strained a point in his favor and 
always gave him full pay. 

It was near the close of his engagement, the 
fourth or fifth sitting I think, when I dismissed 
him with the sum of six shillings, which included 
a half-crown. ‘The poet’’ thanked me with effu- 
sion and took his departure, leaving me to put 
away palette and brushes. I had not quite finished 
that operation when my model returned. 

‘Well, Shelley, what is it? You come to me 
next Tuesday, you know.” 

“Oh yes, sir,’ said the poet, “it’s all right; but 
1 beg your pardon, sir—you’ve give me a bad half- 
crown. Of course you hadn't knowed of it.” 

‘*Have I, indeed!”’ said I. ‘‘Let me look at it.” 

The coin was produced. ‘How do you know 
this is bad? it looks all right,’’ I said. 

“No, sir, I went to a shop just by to get some- 
thing for mother, and the shopkeeper he says, 
‘Hallo, young-un,’ he says, ‘this here’s a bad 
half-crown; where did you get it?? I up and 
told him, and he says he knows you and you 
have made a mistake, he says, sir. Just you try 
it, sir; ‘It don’t neither look right nor ring right,’ 
the shopman says.” 

I did not agree with the shopkeeper as to the 
appearance of the half-crown, but the ringing 
was certainly faulty. In fact the look was treach- 
erous, for the coin was spurious, as I afterward 
proved. 

The following Tuesday came, and Shelley with 
it. No allusion was made to the bad money. He 
sat as usual, was paid and went away. I was 
just starting for my evening walk when the boy 
appeared with a shilling in his hand, one of those 
Ihad paid him for his day’s work, and again a 
bad one. 

‘*Well, there is no mistake about this,’’ said I; 
“1 wonder I did not notice it when I paid you. 
Here you are; that is a good one, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, and thank you kindly, sir. This one 
is all right.”” 

In the course of my walk I met my old friend 
Mr. E. M. Ward, afterward a Royal Academi- 
cian. ‘‘By the way,”’ said Ward, ‘‘you have had 
the lad Shelley sitting to you, haven’t you? I 
must warn you against that boy. He has been 
cheating me by pretending I have paid him in bad 
money. ‘Two or three times he came back with 
counterfeit money which he said I had given him. 
I suspected him at last, so I got some silver from 
Coutts Bank which I knew must be good, and he 
attempted to play the same game. Now look out, 
or he will be playing his wicked tricks upon you.”’ 

Here was a revelation! I was grieved, for I 
had taken quite a liking to the lad. I was obliged 
to have him once more to enable me to complete 
my picture. When the day’s work was over and 
I was on the point of paying the boy, I said, 
‘‘Now, Shelley, tell me instantly where you got 

j™ bad money which you pretended I had paid 
you?” 

| “The bad money, sir? you give it me, sir.” 

| ‘How dare you add a wicked lie to thieving 
| and deception? If you don't instantly confess, I 
| shall send for a policeman.’’ The ‘‘poet’’ wept. 

| “Do you know,” I went on, “that not very 


| Many years ago you might have been hanged for 


such acrime? Will you confess ?’’ I approached 


| the bell-rope. ‘You have cheated me, and also 
| Mr. War .”’ Here there was a fresh burst of 
| tears. ‘‘Ah, you see I know how Mr. Ward found 


you out. Are you going to tell me where you got 
the bad half-crown and the shilling ?’’ I seized the 
bell-pull. 

“Oh, don’t, sir, please, sir, I will tell!’ With 
sobbing interruptions I was informed that this 
promising youth was partial to a game called 
‘pitch and toss,’’ which he was in the habit of 


| playing with his street friends, one of whom had 


put him up to this ingenious way of being paid 
twice over, and had supplied him with the false 
money on condition of receiving half the plunder. 

“Oh, pray forgive me, do, sir, and I’ll never do 
it no more!’’ 

I did forgive him, but in forcible language I 
pointed out the certain consequences of the per- 
sistence in such wickedness, and I do hope and 
believe the boy was impressed. He never sat for 
me again, but he became a professional model, 
and was employed by many of my friends from 
whom I should have heard of his evil practices if 
he had continued them. SoI am not without the 


| hope that his first crimes were his last. 


Though in my picture of the Derby Day there 
are several boys, I remember nothing of interest 


| connected with them; but for the little picture 
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which oceupied me immediately after that somewhat 
elaborate performance, I employed a boy who is in 
all probability at this moment in penal servitude. 

The subject of my small picture was a lady pausing 
at a crossing, with the boy-sweeper begging from her. 
I sought everywhere for the right kind of boy, and at 
last found him with naked feet, broom in hand, prac- 
tising in the profession I desired to illustrate. We 
soon came to terms and a sitting was promised. 

My crossing-sweeper’s hair was cropped very close, 
he had a short, turned-up nose, little wicked eyes, 
and a big mouth, the whole presenting a low type in 
which cunning and impudence were blended. His 
clothes were in rags, dirty and picturesque, and his 
powers of conversation were limited in the extreme. 


When a model is employed for a whole day a | 


luncheon—which is in fact a dinner—is provided for 
him. To this the boy did ample justice, and always 
became sleepy after it. In those days I was in the 
habit of dining in the middle of the day, thus leaving 
my sitter to his refreshments, and on one occasion 
when I returned to my painting-room I found my 
crossing-sweeper fast asleep. 

I had left upon my chimney-piece a small gold chain 
and key. They were gone. My servant came to re- 
move the boy’s plate. “Has any one been into the 
room since I left it?” said I. 

**No, sir, no one.” 

The boy still slept. I could not find it in my heart 
to wake him. At last he roused himself, and I con- 
tinued my painting and fortunately completed his 
figure. I can see him now as he sat, broom in hand, 
on a high-chair, dangling his naked legs in impatience 
to be off. 

“Did you see anything of a small chain and key 
which I left upon the mantel-piece when I went to 
dinner?” I inquired. 

“No, I didn’t see nothing,” replied the youth. 

Feeling sure the boy had taken the things, I acted 
upon previous experience, and again threatened the 
policeman. “I don’t care for no policeman,” said the 
boy. 

“Now you know you have the chain in your pocket 
ut this moment.” 

“No I aint—aint got no pockets!” 

“Come here,”’ said I. 

The boy shuffled off his chair and approached me. 
I felt about the mass of rags in the region of the 
usual pockets, but failed to discover a convenience 
worthy of the name. 

“Come now,”’ said I, ‘you have those things some- 
where. Now produce them, or I will send for a 
policeman and have you stripped.” 

A howl and a flood of tears followed my threats. 
“Give the things to me directly, you wicked boy! 
Stop that noise, this instant !”’ 

The weeping ceased; the boy raised his arm till his 
elbow seemed considerably higher than his head, and 
diving with his hand down behind the nape of his 
neck, he produced the chain and key from the small 
of his back. 

My inevitable and certainly useless lecture may be 
imagined; fortunately I did not require the boy again, 
for I could not have painted from him with common 
patience. I afterward discovered that the cropping 
of his hair was due to an enforced compliance with 
the rules of the prison from which he had just been 
released when I discovered him at the crossing, and 
that he was one of a family of well-known thieves, 
certain members of which were at that moment 
undergoing terms of imprisonment for practices more 
or less similar to that in which my model had been 
detected. 
or 
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POSTAL-CARD CASE. 


Cut a piece of birch-bark a little over twice the 
width and length of a postal-card. On one-half of 
the wide side make a deep pointed end, which when 
turned down serves as a cover (see illustration), and 
on the other half of the same side, cut out a piece not 
quite as large as the pointed cover. 
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Next fold the birch-bark across through the centre, 
which will bring the pointed cover over the opening. 
Overhand the edges of the case together with bright 
colored silk. 

Cut a little slit in the bark as seen in the illustra- 
tion, and a corresponding one in the under side of the 
case. Pass a narrow bright ribbon through the two 
slits, fastening it on one side with a few fancy stitches, 
and having the other and longer end loose. 

When the package of postal-cards is put into the 
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case, it will carry down the ribbon with it to the end 
of the case, and when the ribbon is drawn up, the 
cards will be drawn into view with it. Leave the 
ribbon long enough to tie with a bow and ends, when 
the case is closed. 


The case can be made of Whatman’s rough water- | 


color paper and decorated with some sketchy designs, 
if birch-bark is not to be had; or it may be made of 
cardboard, covered with any pretty 
velvet, and ornamented to suit the 
maker. 


fancy of the 
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THE TWINS. 


“Dem chillun,” said Aunt Beeny, “’minds me ob 
de twins. Ony dere nebber was as han’some boys as 
de twins, cert’nly; and dese is homely.” 

Aunt Beeny is an old colored woman who is dozing 
out her few remaining days in acabin in Accomac 
County, Virginia. Her wool is as white as snow, 


and there are countless wrinkles on her small yellow 
face. But her little figure is as erect and neat as 
when she was a girl of sixteen. 

She sits all day in her chair at the door in the sun, 
looking at the sea, and the fields, and the deserted 
quarters which once were filled with her brothers and 
children and kinsfolk. She alone is left. But the 
strangers who now own the old plantation are kind 
to her. 

It is not hard to persuade her to talk of “‘the twins.” 
Every child she sees reminds her of them. They are 
childhood itself in Beeny’s mind. 

“Dah was jes’ de two ob ’em—Marse John an’ 
Marse Charles. Mis’ Jenny nebber had but dem two 
chillun. I was her maid when she got mahyed. So 
when de twins come she say, ‘Sukey an’ Prue dey 
kin take keer ob de chillun, but Beeny has de rule 
ober dem all. She speaks de wohd ob de law.’ 

“T tell you dey war lively, dem four—Sukey an’ 
Prue an’ dem chillun! Marse Charles he war de 
fo’must—allays cryin’ or laughin’ or makin’ hisself 
conspic’us. He had big blue eyes ’n’ curly hair. 
Marse John war dark ’n’ quiet. You nebber knowed 
what dat chile was thinkin’. But you could read his 
brudder’s heart like a book. 

“*So’s dey growed up, some ob de folk liked de quiet 
boy, an’ some liked de noisy one. But ’t were cert’nly 
wonderful how dey stuck togedder—’mirin’ each oder 
an’ proud ob each oder. I useter say to Mis’ Jenny, 
‘When one ob my twins dies, de oder ’ll follow him 
sho!’ 

“Well, so it went on. Dey went to school up to 
Charlottesville, an’ dey brung lots ob oder young 
ladies and genelm’s fo’ vacation, an’ it war huntin’ 
an’ dancin’ an’ fun ob all kyinds. But I obsuhv’d 
dem boys were de mos’ intimate frien’s ob all. Not 
eben de gyurls dey war co’tin’ come between dem. 

“Same way when ole marse died. He lef’ de prop- 
utty fo’ de boys to divide as dey choose, an’ bofe to 
keer foh Mis’ Jenny, dere mudder. Den it war: 

*«*You take de Oak Fahm, John.’ 

“*No; vou take dat ’ar, Charles.’ 

***¥You shill hab de hosses an’ hounds.’ 

“*Do you t?ink I’m a hound myself? 
am yours.’ 

“An’ when it come to de ole homestead, which 
bofe ob ’em lubbed, each tried to gib it up to de oder 
wid he’s heart in he’s froat. At las’ it war settled 
dat bofe boys lib in de homestead an’ hab a sheer in 
dere mudder an’ in all de home. 

“*An’ we'll bring our wives home, too!’ John 
said, laughin’. 

“Dey shook han’s, an’ de tears war in dere eyes. 

“So’s it went on, happy an’ peaceful, fo’ two year. 

“Den come de wah, what tore dis ole country into 
pieces, an’ brung all de bloodshed. We saw de big 
boats goin’ down Chesapeake Bay, an’ heerd de 
thunder ob de firin’. Some nights me an’ Mis’ Jenny 
too skeert to go to bed, an’ set up cryin’ an’ keepin’ 
watch. 

“But one night, le wust ob all, she come in from 
de gyarden, white an’ tremblin’. 

“ *Beeny,’ she whispered, ‘de boys! Dey hab quar- 
relled! John done lef’ de house an’ gone Norf!’ 

“Den I called loud on God tohelp us. But ’t seemed 
as ef He hed no ears for Beeny dat night, nor for 
nuffin on earth. 

““Marse Charles he side wid he’s State, and Marse 
John wid de Norf, ’n’ dey parted af’er hot words, 
vowin’ nebber to speak to each oder agen. Dem twin- 
chillun, as war nursed at de same breast! 

“Well, de cruel wah drag along. Mis’ Jenny she 
fell sick wid de poverty ’n* de terror, ’n’ mo’ ’n all 
wid de cryin’ fo’ her two boys. Fo’ one war fightin’ 
under Lee, and one under Hancock. But dey nebber 
met in fightin’—thank God fo’ dat! So one day she 
say to me: ‘Beeny, I’m tired! I'll not get up no 
mo’. I’m goin’ to dat oder home. Maybe when my 

| boys come dah, dey’ll be frien’s once mo’.’ 

An’ two weeks after dat I buried her. 


De hosses 





silk, satin or | 





“When de wah war ober, Marse Charles mighty 
pore. He’s people dey all free, an’ de land sold fo’ 
| nuffin. So he say: 

“*Good-by, Beeny. I goin’ away to find wuk. 
Good-by! Yo’ de only frien’ I got lef’.’ 

“I say nuffin. But when he take de train, dah I 
| war in de car wid my bundles. 

“**Wah yo’ gwine, Beeny?’ he say. 

“*Wah I gwine? I gwine take keer ob yo’! 
| else yo’ s’pose I gwine?’ 

| “I say mighty gruff, but my heart was nigh dead 
| wid leabin’ de ole place. 

“So Marse Charles, he got two rooms in de city, an’ 
| Ikep’ his cham’er neat, an’ wash an’ tidy he’s clothes. 
|’N’ when I unpack my bundles, I hung up his father’s 
| fiddle near he’s bed. 

“*An’ dat’s Mis’ Jenny’s work-bag,’ I say, ‘to 
|*member you ob her, an’ dat’s Marse John’s picture 
when he war a boy, to ’member you of him.’ 

“QO John!’ he said, gittin’ mighty white an’ scow- 
lin’. But I obsuhv’d at nights he’d set lookin’ at it 
long time, widout a wo’d. 

“So de time went on. An’ one summer 
dey come a-whisperin’ ’roun’ de town dat 
de yallah feber war about. 





Wah 


on de committee takin’ keer ob de sick an’ 
de pore, riskin’ he’s life ev’y day. I war 
mighty mad! Riskin’ he’s life fo’ dem po’ 
white trash! Ef I could er picked him up 
an’ carried him out ob de town same as 
when he war a baby! He tried to pack me 
off, but co’se I wa’n’t goin’ to leab de 
chile! 

“So t’ings growed wuss. De doctors gib 
out, an’ de Sisters Chah’ty, ’n’ dah wur 
hardly nuff well folk to bury de dead. 

“One day Marse Charles sat mopin’ ober 
de fire. 

“*T only headachey,’ he say, ‘I goin’ out 
to see dem doctors ’n’ nurses from de Norf 
what hab come down to help vs, riskin’ 
dere own lives! God bless dem! Dey is 
our brudders af’er all!’ 

“But he nebber went out to meet dem. 
He kep’ his bed dat day, an’ de next, an’ 
den de feber showed itself. So one ob de 
committee come an’ say he send a Norfern 
doctor. Dey wa’n’t no oder lef’ alive. ’N’ 
in a few minutes I hear a step on de hall. 
*N’ I got up, ’n’ I said: 

“*Thanks be to God Almighty! D’ye 
think Beeny didn’t know her chile’s step?’ 

“T went out, ’n’ I said, ‘Marse John, it’s your 
brudder you’ve come to save.’ He took me by the 
| hand, tremblin’ all ober. But I pushed him in ’n’ 
shut de do’. 
“What dey say I don’ know. But when I went in 
dere war de ole light in dere eyes. ’N’ it war ‘Jack’ 
| ’n’ ‘Chawley,’ ’n’ I know deir hearts war come to- 
gedder. 

‘But it war too late. 
| in his brudder’s arms.” 
“And John?” 

The old woman swallowed a sob. 








“He worked among dem dyin’ folk a week longer | 


an’ den— Well, I nursed him. Ef you look in de 
shadiest cohner in de ole graveyard, you'll tin’ two 
graves side by side. De twins is layin’ dar peaceful, 
as when dey was little chillun. I think dey hab found 
dat home now, whah dey mudder war waitin’ fo’ 
dem.” 

“I reckon,” she added, looking up trustfully into 
the blue heavens, ‘“‘dey all miss ole Beeny a lot dah.” 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIs. 
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THE VALUE OF ICE. 


Ice may be a somewhat expensive luxury this 
summer. For some unknown reason the price of this 
commodity has long been a favorite subject with the 
professional funny writer, but the remarkable writer 
of 1889-90 made the subject almost too serious for 
jesting this year. On account of, at least, a partial 
ice famine, many people who have been accustomed 
to the free use of ice will be compelled to employ it 
sparingly or dispense with it altogether. 

Probably Americans use ice more generously than 


any other people in the world—far too generously the 
doctors tell us, as the drinking of ice-water, especially 


at meals, may produce dyspepsia and other evils. 
But there can be no doubt that ice, judiciously em- 


ployed, adds much to our health as well as to our 
By keeping our food in a wholesome condi- 


comfort. 
tion, it must greatly lessen the diseases due to decay 
and putrefaction. 


Now why is this particular form of water which we 


call ice required to cool other substances, or to keep 

them cool during the heat of summer? Why will 

not any cold substance serve this purpose of cooling 
| other things as well as ice? 








***N’ fo’ I knowed, Marse Charles war | 
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In freezing weather everything upon the surface of 
the open ground becomes as cold as ice, and even in 
winters like the last, when very little ice is formed, 
an abundance of ice-cold material, such as sand and 
stones, could be collected and stored in pits or ice- 
houses for summer use. But this is never done. 
Why? 

In the first place, although such ice-cold matter will 


| certainly cool any warmer substance which is placed 


in contact with it, it will not cool it to the same 
degree—that is, to the freezing point. During the 
process of cooling, heat is given out by the warm 
substance and absorbed by the cold substance—which 
in this instance we suppose to be sand—and which 
thus becomes heated. The process ceases when both 
substances reach the same temperature, which is 
necessarily higher than the temperature of the sand 
at the time when its cooling began. 

But when ice is used for cooling any warm sub- 
stance, the heat given off by the latter does not make 
the ice warm, but only melts a part of it; and the 
cooling and melting go on, if ice enough is used, 
until the other substance has reached the temperature 
of the melting ice, 32° Fahrenheit. 

| In the same way the heat which penetrates the 
walls of even the best of ice-houses merely melts 
some of the ice without heating the rest above 32° 
Fahrenheit, whereas sand or stones, stored in such a 
house, would be raised to a higher temperature and 
| made useless for many purposes, although they might 
| still contain a good deal of ‘‘cold’’—that is, of cooling 
power. But the cooling power of a ton of such ma- 
terial, even if it could be kept at a temperature far 
below zero, would be many times less than that of a 
ton of ice. The heat absorbed by a ton of ice in the 
act of melting is so great that it would, if applied to 
| the melted ice, raise its temperature 142°, or to 174° 
| Fahrenheit, not far below the temperature of boiling 
| water. 
| To put it in another way. If a pound of ice at the 
| freezing or melting point, 32° Fahrenheit, is mixed 
with a pound of water at 174° Fahrenheit, when the 
| ice is melted, the two pounds of water will be at the 
freezing point, for all the heat which the pound of 
hot water has given out in cooling through 142° will 
have been used up in simply melting the pound of ice, 
| without raising its temperature at all. Hence, water 
| may be cooled nearly one degree by one one-hundred. 
and-fiftieth of its own weight of ice; and water 
drawn from the faucet on a very hot day at a temper- 
ature of 70° or 80° may be made as cool as it ever 
should be for drinking by one-sixth of its weight of 
ice. 

If the substance to be cooled is anything except 
water, the result is still more striking, for water gives 
; Out much more heat than any other substance in 

cooling the same number of degrees. Ice itself, 


| which may, of course, be heated or cooled like any- 
| thing else, provided it is always kept below the freez- 
| ing point, gives out only half as much heat as water 
| in cooling one degree, and absorbs half as much in 


Marse Charles died nex’ day 


being warmed one degree. 

Nearly all other substances differ from water, in 
this respect, more than ice does. A pound of char- 
coal, for example, is heated four degrees, and a 
pound of lead thirty degrees, by 
the heat emitted by a pound of 
water in cooling one degree. 

Now, as the great cooling power 
of ice-is not due to the fact that it 
is cold when gathered, but chiefly 
to the large amount of heat which 
it absorbs in melting, it evidently 
makes little difference whether the 
ice is harvested on a warm day, 
when it is on the point of melting, 
or on a day when the thermometer 
stands at zero or lower. <A ton of 
ice at zero is worth only about one- 
ninth, or eleven per cent., more for 
cooling purposes than a ton of ice 
at the freezing point; for the heat 
required to raise its temperature | 
thirty-two degrees, from zero to the 
freezing point, would warm a ton 
of water only sixteen degrees, while 
the heat required to melt the ton 
of ice is, as we have seen, sufficient 
to warm a ton of water one hun- 
dred and forty-two degrees, or 
nearly nine times as much. 

This property of absorbing heat 
in melting is not peculiar to ice, 
for such absorption takes place 
when any substance passes from the solid to the liquid 
form. The heat so absorbed is said to become 
“latent” or hidden, because it merely changes the 
state of the body without raising its temperature. 
But just as it requires more heat to warm water than 
to warm anything else, so more heat is required to 
change ice to water than to melt the same quantity 
of any other known substance. 

It may be mentioned in passing, that if we can 
| cause ice or any other solid to melt very rapidly, we 
| can produce a great disappearance of heat and a very 
low temperature. 

This is the principle of freezing mixtures, as, for 
example, the mixture of ice and salt, which is used 
by the makers of ice-cream. Owing to the chemical 
attraction between them, both the ice and the salt 
rapidly assume the liquid form of brine, and intense 
cold is produced. 

The great absorption of heat in the act of melt- 
ing partly explains the fact that a piece of ice ex- 
| posed to the air melts slowly, even on a hot day. A 
| great deal of heat must be supplied, and a large vol 
| ume of air cooled in order to melt a very little ice. 

But it will be noticed that the ice disappears more 
slowly on a dry day than on a damp one, although 
the thermometer may stand at the same height on 
both. On the dry day the water produced by the 
melting evaporates nearly or quite as fast as it is 
formed, while on the wet day it evaporates more 
slowly, and a larger part of it flows away in the 
liquid form. . 

The change of water into vapor, like the change ot 
ice into water, is attended by absorption of heat, and 
this “latent heat of evaporation” is about seven 
times as great as the latent heat of melting. When 
evaporation is rapid, therefore, only a small part of 
the heat supplied by the surrounding air and other 
bodies goes to melt the ice. Most of it is used in 
| evaporating water, Even in damp weather, unless 
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the air is completely saturated with moisture, the| Dr. Swett’s Root Beer packages to make the | 


melting of a piece of ice freely exposed to the air is 
greatly retarded by evaporation. 
LAWRENCE B. FLETCHER, PH.D. 
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AFTER DINNER. 


A lady who had become a member of a small club 
was horrified at receiving the announcement : 

“April 24, dinner at six. Toasts. You will reply 
for the gentlemen.” 

“Toasts!” cried she. ‘“‘Why, I know nothing about 
toasts, except what I learned in the kitchen. Make 
an after-dinner speech! I could as well compose a 
symphony !” 

She is not alone in her timidity. Many an accom- 
plished orator has owned to the stage fright connected 
with “saying a few words” after dinner. There are 
still those who take comfort in Thackeray’s delight- 
ful prophecy that “A day will arrive when we shall 
have the speeches done by a skilled waiter at a side- 
table, as we now have the carving.” 

Still, a man’s nerve and ability can never be 
gauged by the amount of fright excited in him at the | 
mere act of getting upon his feet. With many per-' 
sons that one movement seems to break the ice of | 
timidity, though even Mr. Lowell once assured an | 
audience that “whenever he finds himself upon his | 
legs he is tempted to yield to a natural impulse, and 
take to his heels.” 

There are, however, those who find no difficulty in 
getting up, but seem to be totally unable to sit down 
again. The old advice in regard to the length of such | 
speeches as they are likely to make is still the best | 
which can be given them. 

“If you haven’t struck oil in less than five-minutes, 
you’d better stop boring.” | 
“Stop when you get there,” is an ancient form of 
school-boy irony, and it applies excellently to the | 
occasional orator. When he has excited a laugh, or 
a tribute of hearty applause, then he may count him- 
self happy in being through with his task. He has 

assuredly “got there.” 

But if he does not in short measure make such an | 
impression, he will do well to bring his speech to a 
close with the same inexorable promptitude, before 
his hearers have time to vote him a bore, which they 
will most certainly do, secretly, if not openly. 

The fortunate orator is he to whom speech-making 
is such second nature that he can follow Rousseau’s 
advice for composing a love-letter, and “begin with- 
out knowing what he is going to say, end without 
knowing what he has said.” 
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TIME TO GET COOL. 


Americans who complain of the slowness of justicein 
the courts, and point to suits which have dragged their 
way along from motion to motion and from plea to 
plea for a space covering ten or even fifteen years, 
would be surprised, perhaps, to learn that such cases 
are promptness itself compared with certain famous 
processes in the Old World. 

A lawsuit has just been brought to an end in Hun- 
gary, for instance, which had been on trial for just 
four hundred and seventy years. 

This was an older lawsuit by some seventy years 
than one which has just been settled in Poland. In 
the year 1490 a farmer in that country laid claim to 
the ownership of a piece of uncultivated and unused | 
land, about fifty acres in extent, of which another 
farmer was in nominal possession. 

The dispute was taken before the court. There it 
remained, and the usual postponements and argu- 
ments took place. The original litigants died; their 
descendants inherited the suit, and bequeathed it to | 
their heirs. In the year 1889 it was still on the docket, | 
undecided, and apparently with no prospect of deci- | 
sion. 

The litigants, therefore, came to the conclusion to | 
celebrate the four-hundredth anniversary of the suit | 
by compromising it. They reached an amicable | 
agreement on the point at issue, and put an end for- | 
ever to the long wrangle. 

“It is fortunate we agreed,” said one of the par- | 
ties, ‘because if we hadn’t both happened to be men | 
of a peaceable and accommodating disposition, that 
lawsuit might have gone on for another four hundred 
years.” 

“But why,” said the other party, “‘couldn’t our an- 
cestors have settled it as easily in 1490 us we have in | 
1890?” 

“Because,”’ replied the first, “they were angry. In 
the interval which has elapsed you and I have had 
time to cool off.” 


—~@r—- 
OUR DETECTIVES. 


This world is getting too small to hold certain 
kinds of bad people. Two years ago a bank messen- 
ger in New York stole a package of bank notes worth 
forty-one thousand dollars. He cunningly kept on 
with his work as usual for a year, and then removed 
with his stolen money to Honduras, where he lived 
quietly and in much confidence, because there is no 
extradition treaty between Honduras and the United 
States; but all this time a detective was shadowing 
him, and finally got the money from him, and will 
probably get the man. 

Last year a thief was arrested in South America, 
eight years after the commission of a robbery in the 
United States. There is now a secret understanding 
among the police authorities and detective agencies 
over the greater part of the globe. They assist one | 
another in such ways as to render it all but impossi- | 
ble for a criminal to escape, into whatever part of the | 
earth he may go. 

Nothing can outstrip the electric current, which 
now passes over nearly all lands and under nearly all | 
seas. 

We often hear nowadays of defaulters running 
away, with or without their booty, and we do not 
always hear of their arrest. Generally, however, | 
they are arrested, though sometimes they escape the | 
penalty due their crime by surrendering a great part 
of their plunder. The system is not yet perfected, 
and its working is attended with too much expense. 
The time is not distant when the chief of police in 
New York or Boston will be able to arrest a man in 
Australia just as easily, quickly and cheaply as if he 
were in the next street. 
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great temperance drink are put up only at the N. E. 
Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass, Avoid imitations. [Adv. 





AMHERST, MASS. 


Home School for DELICATE and NERVOUS | 


CHILDREN and YOUTH. 
recial training in Articulation. Mrs. W. D. HERRICK. 


STUDY Thorough and practical in- 
struction given by Mar in 
Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. Low 
rates. Distance no objection. Announcement free. Ad- 
dress, BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE,Buffalo,New York. 
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1 OS Eastman Co lege, 
Po’ keepsie, N.Y. Young men and women carefully 
prepai for amanuensis or general reporting. Business 


men supplied with competent assistants. Address for 
catalogue, CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FULL LEATHER ToP. DIRECT TO CONSUMER. 
cr Saving 25 to 40% 
ROAD CARTS A SPECIALTY. 
For full Illustrated Cata- 
‘ logue and COMPLETE 


GY) 8s hice 
CANIKAY 
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PIONEER BUGGY CO. 


COLUMBUS, O. 
SALT LAKE CITY. 
Located in the midst of the most fertile farming val- 


leys in the world. Crops abundant, never fail. ‘ome 
markets consume everything at high prices. Wonder- 





| ful Stock and Grazing Country. Splendid schools and 


churches of denominations, good society, perfect cli- 
mate. A great health resort. Grand opportunities for 
investments in Salt Lake City or the rich and unde- 
velo mines and land of Utah. For full particulars 
and illustrated pamphlets address, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FOR THE BOYS! 


VICTOR JUNIOR, 


far the best boys’ bicy- 
cle in the market. Prices 
wonderfu ly reduced. 
Send for “Special Jr. 
Circular.” 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


Raa F _ __Chicopee Falls, Mass. _ 
For July 4th. The Home-CGuard 


SAFETY CANNON, 


a Breech-Loading Gun, using the No. 1 Can- 

non Cracker for ammunition, is 9 1-2 inches 

long, weighs 2 lbs., and is strong and hand- 

some. The breech closes automatically, making it 

a, saf satis. 
es the 








y e. Careful parents buy it because it a 
child’s longing for a cannon and makes his fire- 
crackers harmless besides. Show this to your dealer 
and be sure he orders early of some wholesaler in our 
list in THE COMPANION of May ist. Patented in United 
States and Canada. Send for circular. Made solely by 
THE SAFETY CANNON CQO., Brookline, Mass. 





“COLUMBIAS” 


HIGHEST GRADE ONLY. 
logue Free. 


Oatal. 
POPE MFG. co. BRANCH HOUSES! 


12 Warren St., NEW YORE. 
77FranklinSt,, BOSTON, 292 Wabssh Ave., CHIOAGO. 


What's the News? 


More about the photographic trad- 
ing post. The fact is that our store 
is as much a resort for amateur pho- 
tographers to-day as the trading post 
is for the settlers on the frontier. 
There’s everything here, and there 
is none other such. Come and see. 
Scovill & Adams Co., 423 Broome 
Street, New York. 

June 12, 1890. 
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YOU RUN NO RISK. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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What! BUNKER HILL 





CUSTOM PANTS FOR $9.00? 


ea 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., Land Commissioner, 


LCOCK 


PLASTERS. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
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y=. we manufacture first-class 

pants for $3.00, and guaran- 
tee every pair, for style, workman- 
ship and materials, to be the best 
in the world for the money. How 
is it done? We have large 
capital, many years’ experience, 
buy our materials for cash, make 
all our own g s, and sell for 
eash. You become the middle-man 
and retailer and save their profits. 
Goods exchanged or money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 


|CET THE BEST | 


Send six cents with your 
address and get a line of 
samples with our unique 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 











129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Don't Give Up 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off’ a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. As a 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine. 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 
I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.”—L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

““My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 
erder, and the blood impure in consequence. 
1 feel that 1 cannot too highly reeommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.’’—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

“For years I suffered from serofula and 
blood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
no avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, Iowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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A Common-Sense Remedy. 


In the matter of curatives what you want is something that 


will do its work while you continue to do yours—a remedy that will 


give you no inconvenience nor interfere with your business. 
a remedy is ALLcock’s Porous PuasTers. 
experiment ; they have been in use for over thirty years, and their 
value has been attested by the highest medical authorities, as well 


Such 


as by voluntary testimonials from those who have used them. 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS are purely vege- 


table and absolutely harmless. 


at work. 


They require no change of diet, 
and are not affected by wet or cold. Their action does not interfere 
with labor or business ; you can toil and yet be cured while hard 


They are so pure that the youngest, the oldest, the most 


delicate person of either sex can use them with great benefit. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S and let 


no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 


These plasters are not an 


p Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
| the samples and a. and we will send you 
| 25 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 


New Lands. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Rail- 
| way offers to the SEEKER for a HOME the 
choice from about 2,000,000 acres of Excellent 


Grain, Meadow or Timber Lands 


in Minnesota along its line of Railway. 
Also some rare opportunities for good invest- 
ments in town lots and town sites. 





Full information free upon application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
| Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 
| AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
| Very Convenient for Tourists. 

Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 

Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 





A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 


WwuHyo Because it Supports Stock- 
in: 
8s 


and Underclothesfrom the 
OULDERS,and has no stiff 
@ cords, fits with perfect ease ant 
freedom. For sale by leading deslers. 
pam Send for Ilustrated Price List. <a 
FOY. HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


| BEETS 


PAINLESS, =200== EFFECTUAL. 











Worth a Cuinea a Box. 
FOR ALL 


BILIOUS:NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
Such as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Disordered Liver, &c. 


Arousing with the Rosebud of 
Health the whole Physical 
Energy of the human frame. 
Beecham’s Pills, taken as 
directed, will quickly RESTORE 
FEMALES to complete health. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Price 25 cents per Box. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, 
St. Eelons. Lancashire, England. 
B.F. ALLEN C@., Sole agents for the 
United States.365 & 367 Canal St.,.New York, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) 
will mail Socchan *s Pills on receipt of price, 
but inquire first. Mention this paper. 
_-—PArar rrr 
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For the Companion. 


THREE OLD WORLD UNIVERSITIES. 


A dear Russian friend of mine, who, as a boy, | 
had been educated in Germany, told me once that 
he had thrown up a copper to decide whether he 
should go to the University of Oxford or to that 
of Salamanca. He went to Oxford. While he 
was there, knowing that even the worst punish- 
ment that the university authorities could inflict 
on him would not interfere with his career in 
Russia, he played a great number of pranks, in 
inventing which he was aided by a lively imag- 
ination. 

Most of these have probably been already im- 
mortalized in ‘*Verdant Green.’ One, however, 
is worth mentioning. On one occasion he had 
his head shaved, and for a week wore different 
wigs at chapel and lecture—sometimes red, some- 
times white, sometimes brown and sometimes 
black. 
ness and medical advice; and my friend declared 
that the authorities had no power to decide on 
the color of his hair. 

When I was a boy, especially at the time when 
I was ready for college but was considered still 
too young to go there, I should have been willing 


| itics, no boat races or other athletic sports; every- 
| thing tending to produce a common feeling or 


The pretext for the shaven head was ill- 


to the army of Nihilists. Through the persons 
that I have mentioned I gradually made acquaint- 
ance with students of all kinds. It was more 
difficult than one might think, for there was 
little student life as we understand it. 

There were no general meetings, no college pol- 


esprit-de-corps was discouraged, if not strictly 
forbidden. In the time of Tsar Nicholas the 
students had worn a uniform and had lived in 
the university buildings. This had recently been 
discontinued, ostensibly from a spirit of liberal- 
ism, but really because it tended to make the 
students feel and act as one body. 

The student, therefore, rarely knew much of 
the other students, except in his immediate group. 
If he had parents living in town, they often 
gave him the house for one night in the week. | 
Then he could invite his friends to a quiet enter- | 
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in the great méeting of Scandinavian students at 
Upsala in 1875, and a deputation of students was 
allowed to go. The students of the four univer- 
sities of Upsala, Lund, Christiania and Copen- 
hagen had adopted the practice of meeting every 
three or four years, with the nominal purpose of 
keeping up the bonds of brotherhood between the 
Swedes, Norwegians and Danes, but chiefly for 
the sake of amusement. 

In that year, 1875, the time had come for the 
festival to be held at Upsala. The professors and 
all the university authorities were as enthusiastic 
as the students. Many old graduates came on 
for the festivities. 

Through the kindness of a friend, who was but 
lately Swedish Minister at Washington, we were 


| introduced to the present librarian, and thus 


tinues. 
We were given rooms in the house of an absent 


of giving dinners and suppers is not widely ex- 
tended. 

But I know of one medical student who, after 
stowing away all the strangers that he could in 
his room, went to sleep at the hospital which he 
attended, where he felt sure to find a bed; and of 
others who will drink no beer for months because 
their German guests drank too much—perhaps 
with reasons other than this, for both days and 
nights were very hot, and the Germans were clad 
in the thickest costumes of cloth and velvet with 
jack-boots, swords, ribbons and feathers. 

To tell the truth the Germans looked rather 
ridiculous and out of place, although they were 





made much of. Most of them were coarse, heavy 
fellows—probably the champions of their respec- 


| tive corps; and one of them, who was put forward 
| formed a pleasant acquaintance which still con- | on all occasions, had not a square inch on his face 


free from the scar of a sabre-cut in a duel. 
The English and Scotch wore academic gowns 


tainment, at which ladies were generally present. professor, and during the week of our stay were | and caps, which were not offensive; the French 
There was always music. Often an essay was | treated with the greatest hospitality by every one | and the other Italian students were in ordinary 


read on some literary or social topic. 
and sometimes romping games were played, but | 


breakfasts, lunches, dinners, suppers, sexas, with 


Childish | —and hospitality in Sweden means a series of dress; while the Hungarians, who were the delight 


| 


|of all, wore their hereditary national costume, 


there were rarely cards, draughts or chess, and | pleasant conversations, general introductions to | differing according to their rank. 


the evening ended with a little dance and a modest 
supper. 

As instruction at the university was given en- | 
tirely by lectures, there were no constant prepara- 
tions for recitation nor fixed hours of study. | 

But as the period of examinations approached, 
the students’ rooms used to present a lively and | 
amusing scene, for it was the custom to prepare 
for the examination in groups of five or six—some 
reading from their notes, others supplying infor- 
mation from books which they had read, and one 
controlling them all with a lithographed verbatim 
report of the lecture—for there was always some 
ingenious stenographer capable of supplying these 


everybody, and a great deal of singing, dancing, 
and joviality. 

The Swede is by nature demonstrative, and 
there is a peculiar geniality in his manner. If he 
does not hug you outright, he is constantly giving 
you affectionate little pats and taps on the arm 
and shoulder. He has, besides, a certain sing- 
song in his way of speaking which is even more 
attractive than that of the Edinburgh dialect 
which it strongly resembles. 

By the way, Swedish and English are at times 
so similar that one of the easiest ways for a trav- 
eller to get on is to speak English with a Scotch 


One handsome young fellow wore a white 
slashed satin jacket with belt, collar and orna- 
ments richly set with diamonds and other precious 
stones. This was readily forgiven because it was 
national and semi-Asiatic, and seemed to set off 
the light figure which wore it. 

| Notto speak of the official ceremonies, the gath- 
ering of doctors of so many universities in such 

| different robes and gowns, of the presence of the 

| King and Queen, of the evening at the Palace, 

| and of the gala representation at the opera,—the 

| students did what they could for us. 

| They cheered us as we walked in procession, 


accent, occasionally putting in some words which | while their friends threw roses and laurels at us 





to employ the same mode of decision as that to 
which my Russian friend resorted, had the oppor- 
tunity been offered. My imagination had been 
excited over both Oxford and Heidelberg, but I 
should probably have made my choice between 
Salamanca and Padua. 
Why, I do not know. 


two universities. As to Padua, I can see that 
my fancy had been touched by bits of Shake- | 


speare’s plays; but to account for the supposed | 


charms of Salamanca I am totally at a loss. I 
only know now that if I had taken my doctor’s 
degree there, 1 could on proper occasions now | 
wear very gorgeous robes—a gown of black satin 
reaching to the feet, a round cape of brilliant | 
scarlet watered silk, and a sort of high scarlet | 
fez with a tassel flowing evenly over it on every | 
side; not to speak of a fine lace necktie, and as | 
many jewels as my purse would allow me to stick | 
into it. 

But the chance of attending lectures at a foreign 
university never came when I might have protited 
by it. Since then, by various accidents, I have | 
seen many old world universities. I have seen 
as noisy a crowd of students in one of the lec- 
ture-rooms at Edinburgh as even at Yale; have | 
heard at Helsingfors a lecture delivered in Swedish | 
on the relations between the Finnish, Hungarian 
and Lapp languages; have heard other lectures | 
at Kazan, Athens and Budapest; have frequented 
the libraries of Belgrade, Bucharest, Odessa and | 
Genoa; have attended commencement at Robert | 
College on the Bosphorus—that useful American | 
institution; and have been in the rooms of the 
Softas and Mollahs at Cairo, Constantinople and 
Samarcand ; to say nothing of the college known 
as the Evangelical School at Smyrna. 

At Cambridge I have not only dined with the 
Dons at King’s and been admitted to the Com- 
bination Room, but have dined in Hall with the 
students at Trinity. 

Three universities, however, I remember with 
especial feelings of pleasure—Moscow, Upsala 
and Bologna; and three more different one from 
another could scarcely be found. 

My own university experience was so recent at 
the time that I went to Moscow, that during the | 
two years that I lived there, I very naturalty came | 
into relations with both professors and students. | 
My Russian teacher was a student, of the type | 
which furnishes the literary man, the journalist, 
and sometimes the Nihilist. I am glad to say | 
that he turned out well. | 

The sons of some of the professors whom I | 
knew were students of a serious kind, and in the | 
society which I frequented there was an occa- | 
sional young man following the law course of the 
university simply for the purpose of passing the | 
examination and thus being able to enter the | 
government service. 

Probably in no country does the university | 
play such a really important part in the life of a| 
young man as in Russia. The degree which cor- 
responds to our Bachelor of Arts is called Candi- 
date, that is, candidate for employment in the 
service of the government. On rare occasions a 
man may enter the government service without | 
passing through either the university, the army 
or the-navy, and even without rising from the | 
lowest possible clerkship. 

But should he once begin at a university and | 
fail—especially if he should incur the displeasure 
of the authorities and should be expelled, or 
simply be put into the category of ‘“good-for- 
nothing,”’ or ‘ not-well-looked-on’”— he would 
probably be ruined for life, unless he chose to go 
into business, which would be considered lower- | 





parts where the lecturer would be most likely to 


| ographed lectures, with text-books of various 
| descriptions half in pieces and with dog’s-eared 
I had no encyclopedia | corners; for it was unusual to find a bound book 
at hand to enlighten me as to the merits of these | in a student’s possession, unless it were some odd 


| ernment service or go into trade; and French, 


aids for a small consideration—and pointing out 


ask questions. 
The tables were always littered with these lith- 


volume of Buckle or Mill, or a Russian Review 
from the circulating library. 

There would be a small petroleum lamp or two 
poor candles in the middle of the table, a carafe 
of water which had to be replenished constantly, 
and a glass or two; while on the window-sill 
would be a packet of cheap tobacco and some 
cigarette-paper. 

The room was always full of smoke, and the 
studies generally terminated in one of those Rus- 
sian discussions when every one speaks and no 
one listens. 

If the students became very animated in ex- 
plaining their theories as to the future of Russia, 
and therefore of the rest of the world, possibly 
some one had money enough to furnish a zakuska 
or snack, which was brought frem the nearest 
shop and consisted usually of bread, raw herrings 
in oil and a glass of vodka—on very grand occa- 
sions accompanied by some weak beer. 

On the whole the Russian student was very 
hard-working, and did much reading and work 
besides what was required for his examinations. 
He was frequently obliged to teach, to copy man- 
uscript or do some other extra work to assist 
himself; and the poor students, being in the 
majority, set the tone. 

They were great democrats, and affected to 
despise the ordinary conventions of life; wore 
their hair long and their beards untrimmed, had 
dirty hands and black finger-nails, and looked 
with contempt on ‘aristocrats’? who wore gloves, 
neckties or even collars. 

When I arrived in Moscow they had just taken 
up the Slavophil movement, and were fond of 
dressing like Russian peasants, with red shirts 
worn outside their trousers, which were tucked 
into their high boots. They dared not, however, 
appear thus at lectures. Among friends every- 
thing was in common—books, tobacco, coats, 
hats and shirts. 

The instruction was purely special; there is no 
such a thing in Russia as a general university 
course. There were always four faculties—those 
of law, medicine, science, and history and _phi- 
losophy ; the last of these corresponds more nearly 
than any other to what we call a general course, 
but it is without mathematics. 

As compensation for this, besides the regular 
studies of the classics, history, philosophy and so 
forth, the student was obliged to learn all the 
other Slavonic languages — Polish, Bohemian, 





Serbian, Bulgarian, Slovene, Slovak, Croatian, 
and so on. 

This is nothing to the case of the poor student | 
of the University of Helsingfors, who, either at | 


| school or college, must know Finnish, to speak | 


with the lower classes; Swedish, for the upper | 
classes; Russian, if he intends to enter the gov- | 


German and English, to be what he calls a civil- | 
ized man. Then he must study his Latin and 
Greek and learn the languages cognate to the 
Finnish—that is, Lapp, Esthonian and five or six 
dialects spoken by a few thousand people, such 
as Veps, Szyrien and Permiak; and, if he wishes 
to know his own language thoroughly, he will 
add Hungarian, Turkish and Tartar. 

Owing to there being so many students belong- 


| ing to the old colonial families, the University of 


he may remember from Burns or Sir Walter Scott. | 
A Swede who has learned English without being 
in England would at once be taken for a Scotch- | 
man. 

At this meeting at Upsala we were treated ex- 
actly as students, and made to feel quite at home. 
Even professors seemed to consider themselves 
students for the nonce. 

Late in the afternoon of the first day we all 
walked in procession with banners and scarfs of 
the various university colors, to Odin's Grove, 
where we celebrated some ancient heathen rite on 
this spot dedicated to the worship of the old gods, 
and drank mead out of one of the largest horns 
that I have ever seen. 

What I most remember now is that, although 
it was the 3d of June, the white-stemmed birch- 
trees had but just begun to be covered with fresh 
green, and that the long days had commenced, so 
that even at midnight it was still a dim twilight. 
There were also excursions to old Upsala, to the 
celebrated iron mines of Dannemora, to Elf- 
karleby, and to all the show places in the neigh- 
borhood of Stockholm. 

Nearly one whole day was given up to discus- 
sions and lectures on scholastic subjects, such as 
the necessity of the study of dialects, the relation 
of language to nationality, whether theology 
should be taught in the university, high and 
primary schools, and the proper preparation of 
teachers. But as all these seemed to go on at the 
same hours in the Lilla Gustavianum and other 
halls, we preferred to save ourselves for the three 
o'clock dinner in the Botanic Garden. 

The Lutheran Church allows a good amount of 
gaiety on Sunday, after service is over. We were 
therefore not surprised to be invited to a concert 
in the afternoon and a ball in the evening—both 
in the Botanic Garden, which seemed to be the 
favorite place for every amusement, and which, 
as it was started by Linnzus, exercised a sort of 
magic charm on every one. 

The great event of the whole feast was the con- 
cert, which was really a contest in singing—to us 
more amusing than a base-ball or foot-ball match. 
The programme lies before me now, and it was 
all so good that it was difficult to choose. Our 
suffrages, and I believe that we were on the win- 
ning side, were for a Danish quartette and a 
Norwegian chorus. 

From North to South, from Scandinavian to 
Latin, is a long way; but thirteen years after 
being a volunteer guest at Upsala I was an official 
representative at the eight hundredth anniversary 
of the University of Bologna, the oldest in Europe. 

Owing to misunderstandings, we should have 
been left entirely to our own resources had it not 
been for the students; who, tothe youthful amia- 
bility which characterizes them in every country, 
added here the grace of the Italian nature. 

Perhaps I am wrong to praise them for this. 
It may have only shown what a good race is 
capable of after one or two thousand years of con- 
tinuous cultivation. 

Italian students generally wear no academic 
costume; but, partly for the purpose of being 
recognized and partly to give a little color to the 
scene, they had revived the antique practice of 
wearing little colored skull-caps, red, green, white 
and blue, according to the old colors of the facul- 
ties to which they belonged. They were thus 
readily distinguishable; and there was not one 
who, on being stopped in the street and asked a 
question, would not give up his own occupations 


and amusements and devote hours to a stranger’s | 
| service—and this on the eve of an examination. 


The customs of hospitality in Italy are different 
from those in England and America. Apartments 


ing his rank, and would make one of the recruits | Helsingfors was invited to join for the first time | are generally too small for guests; and the habit 


from the upper windows. They gave us the best 
torch-light procession it has ever been my fortune 
| to see; they intended to act a Latin comedy of 
| Plautus or Terence, but wisely substituted an 
Atellan farce of their own. They invited us too 
| to a great banquet contributed in part by other 
| Italian universities. 

| It so happens that the University of Padua— 
| the next in rank to Bologna—occupies a building 
| known as The Ox, from the gilt image of an ox 
|on its front. Therefore, as a jest, the Paduan 
students sent one of the big white oxen of Lom- 
| bardy. The idea was taken up, and Turin sent a 
barrel of red wine; while Pavia furnished an 
immense cheese. 


EUGENE SCHUYLER. 
—+or—__—__ 


UNREAD POESY. 


Not in the glare of printed page, 
In gilded garb doth poetry 

Make known her sweetest mystery, 
But in the heart’s lone hermitage. 


—Matthew R. Knight. 
i 
For the Companion. 


THAT VIRGIL EXAMINATION. 


It was an aggravated case of the “grippe,”’ verging 
on pneumonia, but any one not in the doctor’s confi- 
dence might have mistaken it for an aggravated case 
of the blues, verging on crossness. 

“What will you have for lunch, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Pulsifer. 

Bertha slowly drew the coverlet down from her 
face, and displayed a countenance that wore the dis- 
| consolate expression of a sick owlet. Mrs. Pulsifer 
| had never walked the wards of an ow! hospital, but 
| she could not help remarking the resemblance. 
| “Nothing,” groaned Bertha, making a grimace 

over the spoonful of medicine which Aunt Amy 
hastened to thrust between her lips. ‘1 wish people 
would let me alone.” 

“But you must take something, my child,” insisted 
the mother, gently. ‘How would a slice of soft toast 
do, with a taste of Mrs. Roby’s nice jelly?” 

“I hate toast,” responded the invalid, almost sav- 
agely, as she made an impatient tug at the bedclothes, 
“and I wish I might never again see a glass of jelly 
as long as I live.” 

“How glad I am I’m not a glass of jelly!’ exclaimed 
a fresh young voice at the door. The rosy face of 
Flo Keene, Bertha’s seatmate at school and constant 
companion, peeped through the opening. ‘May I 
come in, Mrs. Pulsifer? I met Dr. Lincoln and he 
said I might. He told me to brighten Bertie up.” 

“She needs it,” said Aunt Amy, who was given to 
pointing very sharp morals; “she’s been in a state of 
settled gloom—absolutely sinful, I call it—ever since 
morning.” 

“Poor dear!’’ said Flo, compassionately, seating 
herself lightly on the bedside and stroking Bertha’s 
thick brown braid that lay across the pillow. Mrs. 
Pulsifer withdrew to the kitchen, but Aunt Amy 
remuined, rocking back and forth in a chair of dolo- 
rous squeak, and clicking her knitting-needles with 
industrious energy. 

Bertha suddenly opened her mouth and spoke; but 
the effect was rather as if she had exploded. 

“Aunt Amy! I wish you would take that chair and 
those needles and go right out of this room! I 
can’t bear it another minute! I just can’t!” 

“Did—I—ever!” exclaimed Aunt Amy, rising in 
high dudgeon, and rustling toward the door. “If 
this is the kind of grippe the Czar has, I pity the 
Czar’s relations. That’s all I’ve got to say!” 

“There, dear, she’s gone,” said Flo, soothingly, as 
the door closed, not too softly. “Perhaps she has 
chronic grippe in her disposition. We mustn’t judge 
our neighbors—especially our aunts.” 

“She means everything all right,” sighed Bertha, 
| conscience-smitten, “and I have been ugly, Flo,—just 
as ugly as could be, all day.” 

“Never you mind,” returned Flo, cheerfully, ‘“‘you’re 
nice enough for me, any time. Now you mustn’t 
talk. The doctor said you mustn’t. I’m to do all the 
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talking, very calmly and slowly, just so, like an aged | on the blackboard, she sat down at the prineipal’s | aot like a book on Bertie’s paper, too, but I 


minister murmuring hymns in his sleep.” 
Flo’s merry tongue ran on, with an easy overflow 


of girlish spirits, but still the dismal look shadowed | 


Bertha’s eyes. 
It was almost time for Flo to hurry to school. She 
leaned her elbow upon her knee and nestled her round 


The hall clock chimed the half-hour. | 


chin in her palm, thoughtfully contemplating the rue- | 


ful face upon the pillow. 
But it was not in Flo’s nature to spend much time 
in contemplation. In a minute her young mind was 


made up. Glancing toward the half-opened door, | 


she spoke in a lowered voice : 

“The doctor told me not to mention agitating sub- 
jects, but doctors don’t know everything, and I will. 
So there! For I know yeu’re fretting your dear 
heart out, Bertie, over that Virgil examination to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

The drooping corners of Bertha’s mouth gave an 
acquiescent quiver. Flo continued: 

“You think it’s pretty hard that after we have kept 
our marks so near together all through the course, 
and had the first two seats in the first row, one or the 
other of us, on every single public day so far, now at 
the very end you should fall back only because this 


| the wide entry, while she eagerly compared blunders 


| until none but the very dullest girls were left. 


old Virgil examination happens to come while you’re | 


sick.”’ 

Bertha’s eyelashes were tipped with shining tears. 
“T shall have to sit way down in the second or third 
row on our last public day,’”’ she whispered, huskily. 
“°*Tisn’t the first seat 1 care about, Flo. I would 
rather you had that, really I would,—you’re so much 
brighter than Iam. But I have studied so hard, and 
I do want to be next you. Besides, it’s not fair, Flo. 
I know my Virgil. It’s not fairin Mr. Snood always 
to count absence as a failure, whatever the reason 
may be.” 

“Of course it’s not fair,” responded Flo, shaking 
her curly head, indignantly.. ““Mr. Snood ought to be 
dressed in a braided mantle of red tape. Wouldn’t 
he look like a funny little mandarin? But don’t you 
worry, dear. It mustn’t be so. It sha’n’t. Dll do 
something. See here, Bertie! I might fail, myself, 
—on purpose, you know.” 

Bertha’s tearful eyes dilated with horror, and she 
grasped Flo’s wrist anxiously in her fevered hand. 

“No, no! That would be dreadful. Promise me 
you won’t do that, Flo. Promise me quick, or I'll get 
worse.”” 

“Well, I promise,” said Flo, reluctantly. 
there’s the bell; I must run. . But don’t worry, 
I'll tind some other way out. Now remember: 


“And 
dear. 


“J — as true 
8 I love you, 
I'll pass that Virgil ‘zam’ for two.” 
With this impromptu lyric, Flo rained a dozen 
kisses on Bertha’s hot forehead, and slipped softly 


| ordered papers, and slowly brought them forward. 


| with a large pile of examination papers upon one 


out of the room, leaving upon the invalid’s face the | 


first glimmer of a smile that had been seen there 
since morning. 


| the whole school an exercise in singing, and pro- 


All that afternoon not one of the two hundred | 


pupils in the Girls’ High School was as studious as 
Flo. This state of things was quite exceptional. 
But from the opening gong to Mr. Snood’s nod of 
dismissal, Flo pored at every opportunity over her 
Ancient Geography. 
Minor, traced the coast-line of Italy, and moved her 


| own, polished his eye-glasses, and gave himself up to 
She drew the map of Asia | 


hat-pin up and down the states of Hellas with as | 


much absorption as if she were laying out a pleasure- 
trip for the next summer; and for the first time in 
her life she distinctly informed herself which islands 
of those troublesome groups so much frequented by 
classic mariners belonged to the round, pink Cyclades, 
and which to the oblong, yellow Sporades. 

When the afternoon session was over, Flo turned 
her back resolutely on all remonstrating classmates, 
and made a busy-bee-line across the park to her 
father’s house. 

It was a large, empty house. Mr. Keene was a 
preoccupied lawyer, and motherless Flo was his only 
child. There were servants and there was a house- 
keeper, there were kittens and canaries, but there 
was no one to interfere with Flo, who studied until 
dinner-time, was excused before dessert, and studied 
until so late in the night that she deemed it expedient 
to tuck a shawl along the bottom of her door, so 
that her father, coming upstairs to his own room 
long after he supposed his daughter wrapt in tran- 
quil slumbers, might not be rudely undeceived by a 
telltale streak of light. 

Indeed, if the whole truth must be told, Flo had 
slipped down to the kitchen earlier in the evening and 
prevailed upon Nora to make her a cup of black 
coffee, which was only partly efficacious, as the small 
hours approached, in counteracting the drowsy effect 
of the rules of Latin prosody. 

In vain did sleepy Flo re-arrange the lists of excep- 
tions so that they would fall into a rhyming singsong : 

“An bis cor cis in fac fer, 
Nec is qua quis vir ¥ ter, 
Vas os (dickory doc 
And sometimes hic and sometimes hoc.” 

Even in the midst of her chant, the curly head fell 
forward on the dog-eared page, and Flo started to 
consciousness, after an hour’s nap, to discover herself 
very cold and almost too sleepy to find the way to 
bed. 

The next morning, as Flo walked into the cloak- 
room with her Latin grammar open in her hand and 
her heavy-lidded eyes fastened to the page, the girls 
raised a chorus of astonished exclamations. 

“Flo cramming!” 

“What! Flo Keene?” 

“Why, Flo, I thought you always scanned by ear.” 

“And yesterday she was working over the maps, 
for I saw her.” 

“Nonsense! Flo grinding at geography! Why, 
Flo glories in not knowing anything about geog- 
raphy.” 

But Flo was too much occupied with the vagaries 
of increments to make answer. 

That fateful afternoon the Cesar, Cicero and Virgil 
classes met in the great school-hall for written exam- 
ination. The small girls in Latin grammar looked 
up at them with reverent sympathy as they filed in. 

It was a momentous occasion—nothing less than 
the annual examination on text. Other examinations 
came in June, but the Latin text examinations were 


desk and opened a volume of Ruskin. She knew it 
was her business to see that no cheating went on in 
the room, but her soul sickened within her at the 
thought. 

“It is for the Recording Angel to take note of 
that,”’ she said to herself; ‘‘not for me.” She raised 
her eyes from her book as seldom as possible. 

At first questions came thick and fast. Miss Snow’s | 
answers were usually curt, for the reason that the | 
questions were usually unnecessary. Then the scratch- 
ing of pens was all that could be heard. As the 
afternoon wore away, the scratching grew rapid, 
even frenzied. 

Presently the rustle of folding paper became fre- 
quent. One girl after another stole on tiptoe up 
to the desk, added her contribution to one of the 
three piles of manuscript and hurried out of the 
room, to swing cramped arms and dance for relief in 


and hairbreadth escapes with her no less. excited 





neighbors. 

Flo was usually one of the first to go, but this after- | 
noon she sat on, driving her pen at desperate speed 
The | 
gong sounded for the close of the session. Miss | 
Snow, nearly as much exhausted as the students by | 
the ardor and anxiety that charged the atmosphere, 
looked down, with a hesitating hand on Mr. Snood’s 
little silver bell, into the flushed, wistful, apprehen- 
sive faces upturned to hers. 

“Just ten minutes of grace,’’ she said, “and then I 
positively must call in every paper.” 

The malicious minute-hand on the great clock—the 
very same hand that could creep so sluggishly when 
the recitation period was all but over, with the next 
girl nearly done reciting and that crooked passage 
you could not construe coming next—seemed to 
whirl for those ten rounds. 

Miss Snow pretended not to notice his unseemly 
antics, but in about fifteen minutes she set her lips 
firmly together and struck the bell. The tired girls, 
starting nervously, gathered up their blurred, dis- 


| 


Last of all came Flo Keene, with crimson cheeks 
and inky fingers. 

“Please, when may we know?” she asked, linger- 
ing a moment at the desk. 

Miss Snow surveyed the three appalling heaps of 
manuscript grimly enough. ‘In twenty-four hours,” 
she answered with determination, and Flo, flashing a 
loving good-night out of her frank gray eyes, left the 
teacher to her labors. 

There were no Greek or Latin classes the next day, 
and Miss Snow did not appear until near the close of 
the afternoon session. Then, pale and hollow-eyed, 


arm and a record-book under the other, she walked 
into the large hall, where the music-master was giving 


ceeded toward the desk. 

Mr. Snood, who was sometimes credited with stand- 
ing not a little in awe of his first assistant, with 
fidgety politeness drew up a chair for her beside his 


the inspection of a long slip of paper, which Miss 
Snow laid before him. 

The girls recognized the significance of the situa- 
tion. Such slips of paper followed examination as 
surely as chestnuts followed frost. This would be 
posted under the clock presently, and all who had 
borne the ordeal of the day before might have the 
happiness of reading their names upon it. How 
sharply the four hundred eyes watched the two ex- 
pressive faces that were bent together above that slip 
of paper! 

Mr. Snood’s saffron countenance, at first sagacious 
and critical in expression, suddenly took on a look of 
surprise, then of correction, then of perplexity, then 
of expostulation. Determination sat enthroned on 
Miss Snow’s broad forehead. There was whispered 
consultation, earnest and animated, but it was soon 
apparent to every one of the two hundred girls that 
Miss Snow had carried the day. 

Mr. Snood’s reddish hair was ruffled all over his 
learned crown,.and his eyebrows were twisted into 
two disconcerted knots, when he gave the signal for 
dismissal, announcing first that Miss Snow would re- 
main a while in the Latin recitation-room to confer 
with any students who should not find their names 
upon the pass-list which he was about to post. 

It was dusk before the unhappy group around that 
recitation-room door had melted away. One by one | 
the girls went in, with tearful eyes and quivering 
lips. One by one they came out, with some little | 





faces, and silently took their way down the darkening | 
stairs to the cloak-room. 

As the last one made her melancholy exit, Flo 
Keene danced across the shadowy threshold. Miss 
Snow, who sat at the desk with her head resting in 
both hands, glanced up and smiled somewhat faintly 
in greeting. Miss Snow herself looked white and 
exhausted. Her dress, on the left shoulder, was 
quite wet from the pressure of tearful, sympathy- 
seeking faces. 

““Why are you here, Flo?” the teacher asked, with 
a hint of mischief in her tone. “Your name was 
posted.” 

“Was it?” cried Flo. 
Bertha’s name was there. 
there. I knew you would.” 

Flo started to fall upon her teacher’s neck, but Miss 
Snow prevented her with an impulsive gesture. 

“No, dear, I’m too tired to be hugged. Stand on | 
your own two feet and tell me what put such a per- 
formance into your saucy head.” 

“Why, ‘twas this way,” chattered Flo, perching 
herself on the radiator, and swinging her French kid 
boots with a rashness that revealed a missing button. | 


“T didn’t look, but oh! 
I knew you would put it 





| ‘Bertie and I have learned our Latin lessons together | 


assigned to February, that the students might have | 


the rest of the year for drill in writing Latin prose 
und Latin verse. 


Miss Snow, the teacher of the classics, presided | 


over the examination. Having written the questions 


ever since Musa. We built Cesar’s bridge for the 
class, we two, with the janitor to help us, don’t you 
remember? and we strewed it all over with violets 
for—what was it? But, anyhow, I know all Bertie’s 
strong points and all her weak ones, as well as I 
do my own. Didn’t you see the difference in our 
papers? 

“TI wrote the one I signed ‘Bertha Pulsifer’ before 
I wrote mine, and I nearly bubbled over to think 
how amazed you'd be at the swimming way I 
located all those dreadful geographical names that 
always trip me up in class. 


I gave the rules of | 


uavate t th at | which may serve as a model. 
[Pear mcouragement on thelr woe-begene young | was represented in costume, and presented its own 


| made the translation stiff and solemn, just as she 


| does—‘of which things’ and ‘therefore, in order that’ 


and all the rest of it—while on mine I had a much 
nicer translation, but slips in the rules and references, | 
so as to keep it natural. Didn’t you see?” 

“T saw all that,” said Miss Snow, and through the 
darkness Flo felt her teacher’s grave smile, ‘‘and 
something more. I saw that we could not in justice 
pass one girl upon another girl’s work, but I saw that 
we could not in frankness deny how truly this paper 
of yours represented what Bertha would have done, 
if she had been present. So I used your Bertha-paper 
as a lever to pry up an old rule of the school, which 
is too hard,—harder than life,—the rule that absence 
for whatever reason from class or examination is to 
be counted failure, and hereafter we shall have a new 
order of things. Those absent because of illness are 
to be granted another trial.” 

“OQ Miss Snow—” 

“There, there, child! That willdo. Hug the post, 
if you must hug something. But this concession is 
worth so much to the school that I—we—Mr. Snood 


, | thinks no girl will feel wronged by his special action 


in Bertha’s case. We rank her on the passing-list for 
three reasons,—don’t dance into my waste-basket,— 
because her Virgil record for the year is exceptionally 
high, because in this critical stage of her illness the 
removal of anxiety is all-desirable, and because we 
want these two hundred girls to feel that, in the 
school-room, as out, friendship counts for something, 
and has power to help in trouble. 

‘‘Now jump off my radiator and run and tell Bertha 
all about it. Tell her, too, that her sickness has 
taught you more geography and prosody than have 
all my scoldings. Run along, dear, before it is any 
later. The story will do Bertha twice as much good 
as the doctor’s doses.” | 

Despite Aunt Amy’s emphatic predictions to the | 
contrary, it did. KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


te 
For the Companion. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY SUGGESTIONS. 


Miss Alcott’s plans for the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day at Concord were so popular and suc- 
cessful, as well as so brilliant, that they merit 
imitation. Her “Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works,” an 
old Concord amusement, have gone over almost the 
whole world, and it is pleasant to see that her more 
serious methods of entertainment are receiving at- 
tention. 

The principal feature of the Concord Fourth of 
July was a “masque” or entertainment on the river, | 
in which the historical scenes of the place and | 
colonial life were made to pass down the stream in | 
tableaux on rafts or boats under colored lights and | 
a blaze of fireworks. 

The same idea was carried out in Fall River on an 
Independence Day, except that the historic tableaux 
were borne on wheels. 

Not every city or town has a battle like Concord 
to celebrate, but most towns have historic scenes and 
associations that are worthy of representation in 
tableaux on the national holiday. 

In default of local subjects, a beautiful tableau to 
lead a street procession may consist of an altar on | 
wheels, on which shall be an immense wooden eagle 
with spread wings, painted or gilded. Let the) 
Goddess of Liberty in white, partly covered with the 
folds of the flag, stand on the back of the eagle, like 
the Roman woman in the chariot race. The horses 
should be plumed and led by grooms. 

In the West there may be excellent processions of | 
the old pioneer wagons with representations of the 
earliest emigrant families. In cases where towns | 
have a romantic Indian history, such tableaux, on | 
wheels or on boats, may be made very picturesque. | 
Indian scenes have a romantic fascination for all. | 

Concerts of National Music are among the most | 
popular features of the National Holiday in our large | 
cities. The old-time oration, with reading of the | 
Declaration of Independence and Washington’s | 
Farewell Address, and the dramatic singing of the | 
“Star Spangled Banner,” and the playing of the | 
“President's March” is a custom which has in some 
sections gone by, and a substitute is needed. 

Patriotic writers of music are, no doubt, a national 
need, and they will come, but thus far we have 
developed few patriotic composers. As yet, much of 
our patriotic music is borrowed. 

A concert was given some years ago in Chicago, 
Every Christian nation 


| national song, as the “Marseillaise Hymn,” “Watch 


on the Rhine,” “Italia, O Italia,” ete. The whole 


| ended with a grand chorus of “America.” 


Better than this, perhaps, would be an arrangement 
which can be made of the songs of the States in 
tableaux. Nearly every State has a song which is 
peculiarly its own, as “The Old Granite State,” the 
“Old Oaken Bucket’? (Scituate, Mass.), “My Old | 
Kentucky Home,” “On the Shores of Tennessee,”’ | 
‘Woodman, Spare that Tree’ (New York), etc. 

The hymn of Columbus at sea ought to find a place 
in our popular national music—the Salve : 


“Save us, save us, 
Exiles on the sea.” 


Its present popular form, in Spanish collections 
and Catholic music-books, is ‘‘Ave, Maris Stella.’ 
Mrs. Hemans and Miss Browne’s version or imita- 
tion of it is very beautiful: ‘Ave, Sanctissima—we 
lift our souls to thee.” 

Among beautiful pieces of patriotic music for 
public occasions are ““O My America,” and the songs 
in Doctor Mackay’s “The Emigrants,” “‘The Break- 
fig Waves Dashed High,” by Miss Browne, the old 
War Songs, and perhaps better than all, Keller’s 
“American Hymn.’ The most popular American | 
song, which has genuinely American music, is “Hail 
Columbia,” and this was written by aGerman. The | 
song of peace and prosperity has not been sung, | 
although the old books of the Boston Peace Jubilee | 
have many arrangements for the expression of the | 
sentiment. 

If the Fourth of July celebration take place in the 
groves, the music that we have suggested may be well 
given there, and the associations will also invite | 


| pastoral songs and music. 


But the purpose of this article is to suggest rather | 


| is of the same blood should be. 


| hame of “daisy.” 
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than to describe, and the suggestion that we most 
wish to emphasize is that it is a most timely and 
patriotic thing for a town to represent its own patri- 
otic history in tableau. H. B. 
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For the Companion. 


WORD STUDY. 


What curious words we use every day! What 


| Strange meanings some of them have, and how ex- 


pressive, without our knowing it! 

You say, “I like such and such a person, because he 
is so sincere.” You sign yourself on your letters, 
“Sincerely yours, ete.”’ And what is it that you are 
saying? Itis not certain what the derivation of the 
word is, but probably you are simply saying that your 
friend is sine cera, without wax, and that you are the 
same. 

That is, that you are both, like the purest honey 
that has none of the comb mixed with it, just what 
you seem to be—genuine, real, true, not simulating 
or feigning what you are not, but to be taken to be 
just what you are, and that you are just what you are 
taken to be. In other words you like your friend 
because he is so honest, so true, so invariably to be 
relied upon; you so sign your letters because you have 
said nothing in them that you do not mean. 

How well it would be for us all if we were never 
anything but sincere, sine cera, without wax! 

There is another interesting word in common use— 
enthusiasm. ‘That young man is sure to succeed in 
his business or in his profession,” you say, “the is so 
full of enthusiasm.” And why should he not be full 
of it? He could not be full of anything better. He 
is inspired or possessed by God; he has enthousiasmos, 
which is from en Theos, God in one. 

“How kind he is, and in his love he seems to 
include all mankind.’ So, perhaps, we speak of 
some one whom we know. What have we really 
said? Why, that he is a “kinned’” person, one of 
kin, and that he is disposed toward others as one who 
Mankind is only 
‘“mankinned;”’ and so, in our love, we should include 
every one. 

Shakespeare made sométhing more than a pun 
when, in ‘‘Hamlet,” speaking of his father’s brother 
who had married his mother, he makes him say, 
‘A little more than kin and less than kind.” 

You little thought, when you told your friend the 


| other day that he was “capricious,” that you were 
| calling him ‘“‘a goat,” or rather telling him that he 
| was like one. 


But so you were. For the word is 
from capra, a goat; and you told him that, as a goat 
skips and bounds about in a most unexpected manner, 
so he is very changeable and fickle. 

It is possible, though not at all likely, that some 
time at school you had to stand in the corner and 


| wear a dunce cap, and be known to your teacher and 


your schoolmates as the dunce. If so, probably you 
were not aware what an historical character you 
became. Duns Scotus, the great teacher of the 
Franciscan Order, the wittiest of all the Schoolmen, 
who died in 1308, would think he had not made for 
himself in history the place he deserved if he could 
be told that, as his opponents used to say of his fol- 
lowers, “Oh! you are a Dunsman,” or, more briefly, 
“You are a Duns,” so still, thimis the name given to 


| one who is considered particularly dull and stupid. 


Our meadows are often thickly dotted with a little 
flower lighting up and warming the whole landscape 
with its white and gold, like so many tiny sunflowers 
or so many miniature suns. We call it by the familiar 
Why? Simply because it is the 
day’s eye, the eye of day, a name first given to the 
sun itself and transferred to this little flower, whose 
disk is so like the great orb of day, and whose petals 
are so like its rays that as Chaucer told us long ago: 

“Well, by reason it men callen may. 
The day esye or elles the eye of any. a 

To keep the meaning of these words in mind is to 
help to form a taste for what is a most interesting 
and beautiful study. REGINALD H. Howe. 


~@> 
MR. EMERSON AND THE PEOPLE. 


Very few men of letters have been so loved and 
esteemed by their fellow-townsmen as was Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Those who read his Essays to-day 
and puzzle over what seems like ambiguity may be 


surprised to learn that the Concord philosopher was 


considered remarkable for his plain and simple speech. 
While he was supplying the Lexington pulpit a 
change of ministers was considered. 

“Oh no,” said bis church, “we can’t spare Mr. 
Emerson; we can understand him. He never talks 
over our heads; but seems to appeal to each one of 
us directly.” 

After Mr. Emerson’s house was burned, he with 
his daughter visited Egypt. On their return from 
this Oriental tour the report spread about Concord 
that the travellers would arrive home on a certain 
morning train from Boston. The people, men and 
children and some women, assembled at the station 
to greet Mr. Emerson on his arrival in Concord. 

But to their disappointment he did not come; he 
was delayed in Boston for some reason, but sent word 
to his family that he should take an afternoon train. 

The people returned to their homes, but they were 
out again in full force on the arrival of Mr. Emerson’s 
train, their numbers augmented by the Concord brass - 
band, and a military company. As the train rolled 
into the station the band began to play ‘‘Home, Sweet 


| Home;”? and when Mr. Emerson stepped upon the 


platform, and his old friends caught sight of him, 
they broke into cheering. 

“Why, what holiday is this?’”? Mr. Emerson in- 
quired of a friend, as he saw tlie assemblage of peo- 

le. 

“It is no holiday,” the friend replied; “the people 
have gathered to welcome you home, Mr. Emerson.” 

“To welcome me!” this simple-hearted great man 
exclaimed. ‘Is this demonstration for me?’’ and his 
face lighted up. Then he stood on the platform, took 
off his hat and waved it. He was too deeply moved 


| for utterance, but his gesture and glistening eyes 


spoke eloquently for him. 

It was a very quiet procession which followed Mr. 
Emerson’s carriage down the village street, toward 
his home. The people, even the children, seemed to 
realize his feelings and respond to them. There was 
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always this responsive sympathy between Emerson | 
and the people who came in contact with him. 

When he reached his home, he stood for a moment | 
at the gate and said simply but eloquently, ‘My | 
dear friends, I thank you!” 

These few words, awaking a quick, responsive thrill | 
in the heart, satisfied the waiting people better than 
any set speech would have done. It was as if each 
one had been separately thanked for this kindly 
greeting; and after watching Mr. Emerson enter his | 
door they quietly dispersed. 
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SPICES AND PILLS. 


A correspondent of The Christian, being in 7 
country store in Tennessee, noticed a woman who | 
brought butter and eggs to sell, and took the worth | 
of them in pepper, nutmeg, allspice, tea and coffee— | 
and pills. She had sixpence left after buying all the 
rest, and that just paid for a box of pills. The| 
woman doubtless had her reasons, but naturally such | 
a purchase, including nothing to eat, but only “‘sea- | 
sonings,”’ seemed curious and suggestive to a stran- 
ger—particularly so the medicine at the foot of the | 
list 


| 
| 


Cato, soliloquizing over his dagger and his book, 
is made to say, ‘My bane and antidote are both before 
me;” and too "much of modern living i is equipped on 
the ‘plan of alternately hurting one’s self and healing 
one’s self. a oy seem to grow impatient of unin- 
terrupted health and moderation. They prefer the 
stimulus and surfeit that follow a false appetite, and 
the “pleasant pain”’ of getting over them. 

Warning cannot be given too often against the bad | 
practice of overfeeding the body and pampering the 
stomach with spices and heating foods, and then 
dosing with corrective drugs to restore the system. A 
house set on fire every day and then deluged with 
water to put it out, soon becomes a very uncomfort- 
able dwelling-pinee. 

There is a corresponding abuse of the mind which 
is even worse. Youth is more than wasted when its 
chief mental diet has been sensational, not to say 
vicious, literature or the study and practice of ingeni- 
ous mischief; when it has been amusement and not 
instruction, excitement and not discipline. 

There is little promise of an honorable career to 
boys and girls who vr nd their best years in risky 
enjoyments or over highly-spiced novels, and only 
take their school studies as compulsory medicine. To 
a mind spoiled by over-excitement useful yy ~ 


| 


comes too hardly, and very likely too late to do any 
good. Spurned as diet, knowledge resents being | 
taken in oses, and refuses to remain. 


But the worst ‘of all self-injuries by unhealthy 
craving is the harm it does the soul. The young lady 
who caused a sensation in a book-store by purchacing 
a pack of cards and a Bible illustrated the habit an 
sentiment of too many toward the life here and the 
life hereafter—as if the first were all a game or an 
entertainment, and the second could be provided for 
by a moment’s absolution. Such dealing with dee 
realities is to the last degree unfair and selfish, if it | 
were not perilous. They are sadly mistaken who 
suppose that they can imbibe folly all their lives, and 
end by taking in wisdom at a single draught. 


er 


THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


An aged German general wore only one trinket, a | 
much-worn German halfpenny, at his watch-chain. 
One day his grandson asked the reason of its presence 
in the place of honor, and the old general answered 
by telling a little romance. Baron Malortie, the 
grandson, narrates the story in his book, “ ’Twixt 
Old Times and New.” 


The grandfather was so severely wounded at Leipsic | 
in 1812 that he was picked up for dead and thrown, 
with thirty or forty corpses, in a common grave. His 
servant, having promised the officer’s father to bring 
his son alive or dead, searched for his master’s body 
and found him still alive. A strong constitution and 
the servant’s nursing allowed the officer to be re- 
moved at the end of ten days. 

His father’s house was a long distance from Leip- 
sic, and the country was overrun by French patrols 
and marauders. The journey home was begun at 
night in a peasant’s cart drawn by an old horse. 
Cross-roads were taken, and during the day they | 
rested at some farm-house. 

One morning, after travelling all night, they reached 
a small village, and stopped in front of a baker’s 
shop. The servant went in to buy bread, leaving his 
master stretched on a bed of straw and rugs, covered 
with an old mantle, and wearing a soldier’s old cap 
on his bandaged head. There was nothing to betray 
his rank, but, on the contrary, he seemed a poor 
wounded. private. 

A poor woman, in a tattered black gown, with a 
child in her arms, looked in the baker’s window. 
Suddenly she saw the wounded man. Glancing at 
the halfpenny in her hand, and then looking at the 
bread in the window, she pressed the coin fato the | 
soldier’s hand, and hurried off without saying a word. | 
She had sacrificed her own and her child’s reakfast | 
that she might relieve one whose need she thought | 
greater than her own. 

At that moment the servant appeared, and, by his 
master’s order, ran after the poor woman. ver- 
taking her, he dropped a gold-piece in her hand, as a 
gift from the wounded soldier, who from that day | 
wore the widow’s mite at his chain. 


| 
| 
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EXPUNGED. 


An examination of the old Worcester, Mass., 
Records brings to light a peculiar document pecthiateg | | 
to the times just before the Revolutionary War. 
This is the bold and celebrated protest of June 20, | 
1774, by fifty-two Loyalists out of two hundred and 
fifty legal voters in Worcester against the “treason- 
able doings” of the Whigs. 


It was the joint production of Dr. William Paine 
and his uncle, Attorney-General Putnam, and de- 
nounced those engaged in the movement for liberty 
against British oppression as ‘violators of all law 
and civil liberty, malevolent disturbers of the peace, 
and enemies of mankind.” 

The first knowledge the patriots, or Whigs, had of 
the transaction, that sentiments so antagonistic to | 





the views of the great majority of the voters of the | ¢ 
. 


town were on record on the same pages with their 
own patriotic declarations, was from the Boston 
ately an pees whither the recorded protest had been | 
sent for publication. 

Discouraged and mortified beyond description, the | 
people assembled in town meeting, and denounced in 
unmeasured terms the protest and its authors. 

They voted “That the Town Clerk do, in oe 
of the Town, erase or otherwise deface the said re- 
corded protest and the names thereto subscribed, so 
—, it may become utterly illegible and unintelligi- 

e 

An examination of the records shows how effect- | 
ively this vote was carried out. After the pen had | 
done its thorough work in making the words unin. 
telligible and unreadable, the pages were further | 
defaced by Clerk Chandler dipping his fingers in the 
ink and drawing them over every line, all done in 
open town meeting. 

The people further voted: “That the signers of said 
protest be deemed unworthy of holding any town | 
office or honor until they have made satisfaction for 
their offence as public as the protest was,” ete. 
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wishes to be misunderstood. He sprang from his 
bed, dressed himself rapidly, and to the inquiries of 





was called up at alate hour to go several miles ‘and 
was to such conscientious thoroughness that 


draw up a will for a very sick man. He went, wrote 
out the will, returned home and again went to bed. 
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world as 
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The New York Sun prints the story of an encounter 
between a sharp-featured, sharp-voiced woman and a 
street-car conductor. The passenger offered a fifty- 
cent piece in payment of her fare, and the conductor, 
after handing her the change, turned to go back to | 
the rear platform. She stopped him by calling out | 
brusquely, ‘‘Look here, conductor, you haven’t given | 


me the right change.” 
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The conductor answered with all politeness: “I | 
think you must be mistaken, lady; I gave you four 
ten-cent pieces and a nickel.’ 

“But you didn’t!” exclaimed the woman. ‘You 
gave me only four ten-cent pieces.’ | 

The conductor counted his change and said: | 



































know a thing I know it.” 
senger looked at an old man who was reading the 
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, ht, and passed her a five-cent piece, which she put | 

aa yg into her purse. 
As the car approached Thirty-fourth Street she | 
signalled the conductor to stop the car, and the other 
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WHAT THE NEIGHBORS THOUGHT. 
Few of us know just what our neighbors think of 
us, and perhaps it is well that we do not. It may be | 


doubted if it would be altogether for our comfort or | 
advantage if the poet’s wish were granted : 
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was paying a visit at his son’s summer residence Sets, plain and decorated. costs you nothing and will interest you. 120 pages. 


upon Cape Cod. He is much interested in natural FHE LOND DON TEA co., ; 793 Washington Street, Boston. 
history, and one day said to his grandson: = = : 


“Are" there any mushrooms about here?” Lan aie f 


‘<A few, grandpa.” , Ice Cream Made at Home Fy oMoRs OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 


“Well, % ‘said the old gentleman, who likes to en- | Scalp, whether itching, burning, bleeding, r.ccaly, 


¢ “ey? crus 

a pooper 3 Tring me so ees | _ cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion White Mountain | of hair, dither simple, serotulous hereditary, oF conta- 
The next day the boy brought in thirty mushrooms { Freezer. fnealy’ ce 4 be Cpcend been, tT — 

“a a oe ae  nagennn! nd sotens. leavin the | @ iy Wy : = Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, Malleable | of Coricuna, the great Skin Cure, CuTicuRA SoaP, an 

town, and sat beside the elege- driver, w chou he found ; / Yy SS Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple Motion are only a few | areas ee cowl "sat te Saelicr aan 

to be, like most such men, very communicative. of the many desirable features of this famous Freezer. | Smoekens rY ra Remeae, when the best physi- 

here? -, = mueavecine to be found about | Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freezer and poe toe only ba eales, oh i en pr] 
“Huh!” said the driver, “they do say there is some, | produce cream of the finest quality. a wo BS EE ER “i wien he 

perp wih I knowed where to find em, for there’s an For sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the world | © “Sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcURA, 50c.; So 

io uae in’ down here that’s payin’ a dollar apiece over. Inquire for the “White Mountain” of your local dealer in | RFSOLVENT, 81, Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 






























: wee Corporation, Boston, Mass 
s = | & : house-furnishing goods. Send for ‘How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 
“FROZEN DAINTIES.” A book of choice receipts for Ice Cream 2 Pim 
4 ples, b blackbents, eepet d otly skin 2 
X ihe {7 Mailed free on Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed with each | 
Pe aateaes Are you sure that the prisoner was application. Sauer tisesen” we ented by CuTi 


™ "Backache, kidney pains, weakness and rheu- 
The White Mountain Freezer Co. matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
’ ’ 
142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H, CvTicuURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25¢. 





Oficer—{s it dhrunk, your Honor? Shure af he ud WN 
sphoke through the tiliphone the brith uv ’im ud ’ave 
made the poles shtagger.— New York Herqld 1 
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For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in- 
ternal and external use, “Brown's Household Panacea” 
is highly recommended. Price, 2% cents. [Adv. 





VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 
<> j|are invited to inspect the stock of Dry 
Goods and Yankee Notions of 


‘Woodward & Lothrop. 


. } % 

THE FLOUR MOTH. | We show [001 useful and ornamental arti- 

A new insect pest has recently made its appear. cles, suitable for gifts and souvenirs which 
ance on the continent of America. It is known as all travellers like to take home. 


the flour moth (Zphestia kuhniella), and its ravages, WOODWARD & LOTHROP, Washington, D. C. 


i destructi f . . . 
as its name indicates, are seen in the destruction o Mail orders given prompt attention. 


flour, in which it weaves its webs, and upon which 








the caterpillar feeds. It is very destructive and in- 
creases with marvellous rapidity, and it is of the 
utmost importance that every precaution should be | 
taken to prevent its spread. It is indigenous to the | 
Mediterranean, and has probably made its way to | 
America with importations of wheat or flour. | 

An examination of the flour infested by the insect 
shows a mass completely spun together with the web. 
An expert found it so matted together that, after 
some lumps of it were pulled away, the rest hung 
down in lumps or clots, so felted together that little 
flour remained in a loose state. From a mass of these 
clots, containing two or three cubic inches, only a 
teaspoonful of flour could be obtained by repeated 
shakings. The mass was filled with live caterpillars, 
living and dead chrysalids, and remains of dead 
moths. 

From all that can be learned of the habits of this 
insect it seems that it is unceasing in its ravages 
where the temperature is suitable, in fact that it is an 
all-the-year-round pest. The pupa stage is short, 
hence its multiplication is very rapid. A warehouse, 
seventy-five feet long, twenty-five feet wide, and four 
stories high, became literally alive with moths in six 
months, while thousands of cocoons were found 
adhering to the walis, ceilings and joists, and in every 
crack, crevice and nail-hole, necessitating a thorou 
cleansing of the entire building and its contents, the 
burning of a great deal of the wood-work, and the 
disinfecting of the whole place to destroy any germs 
that might possibly have escaped. 

In March, 1889, the moth was observed in a mill in 
Ontario, Canada. Little attention was paid to it, as 
its dangerous character was unknown, but soon the 
moths began to appear in greater numbers, and small 
worms were observed in the flour. Alarm was then 
felt, and it was suspected that these worms came 
from the moths which had been seen flying about. 

In July the bolting cloths, elevators, and some 
other parts of the machinery, were carefully cleaned 
and washed. In about four days after starting again 
the bolts and elevators were found to be in a worse 
state than ever, full of moths, webs and worms. 

The mill was shut down and a more thorough cleans- 
ing set about. But it was found that every crack and 
crevice was alive, and an application was made to the 
government for assistance. 

The machinery was taken down and thoroughly 
steamed; the building was swept and subjected to 
the fumes of burning sulphur; the loose wooden 
nena such as elevator spouts, were burned, and paper 

ags, boxes and any goods suspected of being in- 

fected were similarly disposed of. Even the mill- 
stones and iron-rollers were thoroughly steamed by 
aang them in a tight box with a pipe from the 
oiler. 

After the loss of about two months’ time and a 
large outlay for new machinery, stock and the like, 
the mill was pronounced free from infection and 
ready to go to work again. As may be supposed, the 
proprietors have taken precautions to prevent the 
pest again getting a hold in their mill. 


NEW YORK. 
~ Importers and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, 

Dry Goods, 

Dress Trimmings, 

Dress Goods and Silks, 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 
‘Children’s Furnishings, 
Upholstery, 

|Curtains, 

Fine Furniture, 
Bedding, etc., 

|House Furnishing Goods, 


| China and Glassware, 


| Jewelry and 


+or 
ONLY A PIG. 
Pigs were little known in Scotland until the eigh- | Leather Goods. 


teenth century, and amusing stories are told of the 
wonder and fright of the people at the appearance of 
the fat domestic animal now so common on every | 
farm. About 1720, a gentleman living in Dumfries- 
shire who was called the “Gudeman o’ the Brow” 
received from some distant place a present of a fine 
young porker, which seems to have been the first 


ever seen in that part of the country. $ 4 
application. 
This pig was of a roving disposition, and one day PP tio 
wandered into the adjoining parish. Here a peasant 


woman, who was herding her cattle near the seashore, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st St, 


| F 
‘Clocks, Bronzes, Silverware, 


baidectiops @ * 
Catalogues or Samples and VY e n t } i ati n 


‘Prices furnished free upon 





was atly alarmed at sight of the strange creature, 
which, she thought, came —_ up from the water, 
and away she fled, screaming with terror. 

A crowd soon gathered around her, to whom she 
declared that a ‘‘de’il”’ came out of the sea, with two 
horns on his head, and chased her, roaring and snap- 
ping his jaws, and she was sure that he was not far 
° 


Something New and Beautiful. 
PUNJUM CLOTH 


‘India Silk Finish. 


A new cotton fabric, 32 inches 
wide, exquisite in texture, in beau- 
tiful designs on Heliotrope, Indigo 
Blue, Cardinal, Light Blue, Grey and 
small effects on Black grounds. This 
is like the genuine Eastern Punjum 
Cloth, and the finest wash fabric 
ever produced in America for wash 
dress goods. Intended to retail at 
25c. per yard, but will be offered 
the balance of the season for 


5c. per yard. 


Send for Samples. Postage on 10 yards, 30 cents. 


Upon this an old school-master quieted the excite- 
ment of her listeners and said bravely that he would 
“conjure the de’il,” and proceeded at once to bring 
out a Bible and an antique sword; but when suddenly 
the little swine started up grunting, at his back, the 
courageous pedagogue took to his heels. The fright- 
ened crowd who had been watching him now hid 
themselves in barns, and even climbed upon the house- 
tops; and the panic continued until some one, who 
had previously seen the pig, exclaimed, “’Tis the 
Gudeman o’ the Brow’s grumphy.” 

That same day, = trotted up to two men who 
were riding homeward just at dusk. Gallopmg away 
in affright they got into the Lochar swamp, where 
one of the horses was drowned. The two men re- 
mained in the swamp all night, not daring to speak 
above a whisper, for fear the monster should discover 
and devour them. } 

hen morning broke, they made their way home 
by another road to their anxious families, to whom 
— told a remarkable tale of having seen ‘“‘a creature 
with horns on its head and cloven feet, roaring out 
like a lion;” if they had not galloped away, it would 
certainly have torn them to pieces. They must have 
—_ somewhat crest-fallen when a neighbor cried 
out: 

“Hoot, man! it was the Gudeman o’ the Brow’s 





outer’ It frightened a’ the town yesterday, and SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., | 
poor Meg Anderson maist lost her wits, and is aye | 


out o’ ane fit into another sin.” 
Before the pig got home, he sent a canny Scotch- 
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man nearly “daft” by snorting about the feet of a colt | 
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MOOAR’S 


**Countess” is a perfect 
Ladies’ Boot and is made 
throughout of the “best wear- 
ing” materials. It is not only 
comfortable and serviceable, but 
for clesnnce and style it is 


Briggs’s Patent Transfer F Papers, 


Book showing hundreds of designs, 10c. 
puget contatat ng Sweiee —— 43: 
ood designs, rea stamp. . 

1 Bratding Dress Set_Collar. Cuffs, Vest 
and Skirt, . Ce 
ounce Waste Embroidery Silk Ce 
25 Skeins Ass’d Colors Embroidery Silk, e 

: po pe es Filoselle 


Etching Silk, 10c. 
All the above for $1.30. The best value ever offered. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 





ua le 
e will send a pair of eitner 
Bright Dongola (which can 
ardl distinguished 
from French Kid) or Goat, 
either Common Sense 
or Opera Toes, B, 
C, D, E, EE widths. 


BLACK STOCKINGS 


Cuaranteed Stainless. 


Will send post-paid, on receipt of $1.00, 3 pair 
ladies’ 50c. hose, or 4 pair men’s 36c. half hose. 
| Boys’ and girls’ plain and ribbed, 5 to 6 1-2, 
| 4 pair for $1.00 ; 7 to 8 1-2, 3 pair for $1.00. | 
All of the above in medium or light weight. | 


| BEST VALUE IN AMERICA. 


his 4S 
OARS 
“COUNTESS” 








All leather, Glove-fitting and flexible, for 
2.50, express-paid. Send P. O. money order or reg- 
istered letter, stating size and width, and whether 
you want Common Sense or ‘oe, Dongola 
or Goat. We guarantee that if, after reasonable use, 
any fault appears we will, on the shoes being return 
to us, either refund the jecney or supply a new pair, as 
may be desired. We refer to Bradstreet’s or Russell’s. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List of Special 
Shoes, Slippers, Ties, Rubbers, Tennis Shoes, 
etec., etc., that we sell in our Boston 8 
SENT FREE. You can save mone and get 
the best Shoes in the world by buying of us. 


MOOAR BROTHERS, 


Five Retail Stores in Boston. 
Address orders to 1307 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


EVERY LADY 











IF NOT SATISFACTORY MONEY REFUNDED. 


WM. H. ZIN 5 Temple Pl., Wash. and 


West Sts., Boston. ores. 


© THEDRESLYFT. 4 


[PATENTED] 


A Boon for Women. 


Solves Woman’s 















Goentent Bitioatty. | WANTS A SILK DRESS. 
NO MORE This is your op- 
The old way. MUDDY SKIRTS. The new way. portunity.A new 
The Dreslyft is an invention which will lift the departure. 
dress gracefully, at every point equally, and hold it A « 
at any desired Ye ILKS rect 


ight, keeping it entirely out of mud 
and water, and can attached to any dress in a few 

The dress can be raised or drop in- 
. It will pay for itself in a short time, by saving 
the wear and tear on the bottom of a dress. They are 
made of Cotton, Worsted and Silk, in Black and Colors. 


PRICES: Cotton, 25c.; Worsted, 35c.; Silk, 50c. 


For sale by bontins dealers everywhere, or sent by 
mail, postage pre-paid, on receipt of price. When you 
| write give color desired. Please mention this paper. 


THE DRESLYFT CO., Portland, Me. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 


In Summer Weights, for Warm 
Weather Wear. 


“Golden Stag,” our own, and all other best 
Cashmeres, 50c. a yard, upward. 

Best makes Silk-warp Cashmeres, $1 to $5, the 
latter the finest Cashmere brought to this country. 
“Tamise,” Wool, and Silk-warp, 50c. to $2. 

| “Clairette,” Silk-warp, $1 to $2. 


from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
by any make 
of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 
Send us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
and we will forward you samples of all our styles 
free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


we send to all parts of the U.S. 
With each Dress Pattern we 


RECOLLECT vais 
THE GOODS si svee‘.t.ze PREPAID. 
EUREKA SILK 


all carrying charges 
PURE DYE, _<@ee 


FAST 
COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 








“Carmelite,” all-wool, $1 to $2. 

And all other light fabrics in black. 

Ask for samples and name your price limit. 
Samples sent free. Mention THE COMPANION, 


| JOS. HORNE & CO, 
‘rie. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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PATENTED. i 


vane ‘ 
WANS EER AW 


Tennis Shoe. 


This is the only Rubber-Soled 
Tennis Sho: that will not sweat) 
or draw the feet. When you 
buy your Tennis Shoes for this 
summer, insist upon having the 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co.’s 
Ventilating Shoe. It costs but 
a trifle more than the old kinds, 
will wear longer and is always 
cool and comfortable. 

















For Base Ball, Yachting, Canoeing, Tennis, Is the best for all kinds 
Cricket, Bicycling, + ss ad and Gymnasium EUREKA KNITTING § ILK oe eating, fhe: for 





wes lass Art Embroidery, Rope Silk, Zephyr and 

Wear. Forsale by all first-c Ghee Giese Silks are wmexce ed. TRY THEM eneameel 
| throughout the United States. 

—— EUREKA SPOOL SILK Suc. om spo! 
+ Buttonhole ist, 10 and 
Ww Ol M AN os PADS 16 yard spools. These goods have stood the test of years 
@ | and have constantly grown in popunertty, for the reason 
Holman’s Liver Pads cure Malaria, that they are ALWAYS RELIABLE both in length, 


Holman’s Liver Pads cure Biliousness, 
Holman’s Liver Pads cure Dyspepsia. 

i 34-page Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 

| HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO.,81 John Street, New York. 


strength and ony. For sale by leading jobbers and 
retailers throughout the United States. 
Assorted colors, 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 46 cect. Senor 





on which the man was riding. The young horse ran| 


Waste Sewing Siik, black or assorted colors, 1 
cents per oz. Illustrated Pamphlet with rules for 








away and threw its master into the road. The poor | 
fellow picked himself up, spied the pig not far off | 
and took to the woods, where he remained twenty. | 
four hours. Terror stimulated his imagination to 
such an extent that he afterward described the inno- 
cent porker as “big as a calf, having long horns, eyes 
like trenchers, and a back like a hedgehog.” | 
Truly that pig had a good deal to answer for. 






——~+or—____ 
NOT THE POINT. 


It is an old saying that “no thief e’er felt the halter 
draw with good opinion of the law,” and it is quite 
as true that no one ever failed to pass an examina- 
tion without regarding the questions put as badly | 
chosen and injudicious. 3 | 

A candidate who had failed in the civil service ex- 
aminations was exceedingly critical of the system. 

‘I’m not ashamed to be unable to answer such fool- 
ish questions,” he said, “especially with such high | 
personal recommendations as I had!” | 





Sample Vial of Rubifoam mailed free to any address. 


UBIFOAM 


FOR THE TEETH. 


POSssEsses WONDERFUL CLEANSING 


PRIUE, 26 CENTS. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, mass, 


moe etc., 10 cents mailed to any 
\\ Eureka Silk 
Mfg. Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


$$ 


EVERYBODY SHOULD ORDER 


P Ts 


Te measure from us instead of paying the high 
prices of local custom dealers, Owing to the immense 
quantity of goods we are selling are alte to furnixh them 
at 8. © Cellars por pair, in latest fashion, of 
n We deliver free and guaranteea fit. 
Samples and rules for self-measurement sent free. 

COLUMBIA CUSTOM PANTS ©O., 140-44 W. 
Wash. 8t.,Ohicago. Refer, Commercial Nat’] Bk.Chic 
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AND PRESERVING QUALITIES. 
Deliciously Flavored. 








SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 





Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 








